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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 


To the Adult Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 


Private and class instruction. 


Mr. Nitchie ia the author of Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice ($1.50 net, postage extra), published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., the most widely used text-book on lip-reading, a handbook for teachers and for self-instruction. ht may te erdeed fom SE 


through any bookseller or the Volta Bureau. 


Day and evening conversation and practice 
classes. Lectures by lip-reading. Normal training course. Ask for circulars, 


The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing (Incorporated) 
18-20 E. 41st Street Edward B. Nitchie, A. B., Principal 


New York City 


San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal 


Medal of Honor, Department of Education, 
Panama Pacific International 
Exposition 


406 Geary Street San Francisco, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
For the Adult Deaf 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, 
408 Mason Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


California School of Lip-Reading 


Instruction for the Hard-of-Hearing Adult 
R. PoInDEXTER CoORALIE N. KENFIELD 
915 SHreveE San Francisco, Cau. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 
Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 


Corrections in Defects of Speech. 
818 South Kingshighway 


MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defectsin Speech and Hearing. 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss EvIzaBeTH Branp, Principal 


Nitchie Method Used. Private Conversation 
Classes. Current Events Classes. 


8035 Jenkins Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Boston School of Lip-Reading 
Nitchie Method Used 
Private Lessons. Small Classes. 
Conversation Class free to all pupils. 
MISS LINA-M. CRAIN, Principal 
602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mas. 


Washington School of Lip-Reading 
Normal graduate of the New York School for the Hard of Hearlag 
Miss Mary D. Suter 3026 N St.-N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 4 


Denver School of Lip-Reading 
and Muller-Walle Methods 
iss B. L. WHITAKER, A. M. 
513 Denham Building Denver, Colorado 


MILWAUKEE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Nitchie Method Used 


Miss VrRGINIA SINCLAIR, A. B 
402 Providence Bldg., 410 jefferson Street, Milwaukee, Wis, 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal “| 


Nitchie Method 3 
543 Andrus Building Minneapolis, Mina, — 


OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING ‘ 
EMMA B. KESSLER, Omana, NEBRASKA 


Address'until Sept. 12, care E. B. Nitchie, 18 East dist Street | 
New York City. : 


MISS MINNIE HELLMAN 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Instruction in Lip-Reading 516 Park Avenue 


Miss Florence E. Hutman, 
356 Sandford Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
Nitchie Method 
Private Lessons. Conversation Classes: 
Miss Evizasetu G. De Lany, A. B. 
Syracuse, N.Y. | 


711 Oswego St. 


Muller-Walle Method 


899 Woodward Avenue 


DETROIT SCHOOL OF LIP-READING q 
for the Adult Deaf and Hard of Hearing i" 


Instructors: Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, Miss Lucie Dumon, Miss Charlotte Willits 


Nitchie Method 


Detroit. Michigan 
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STATE OR PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


The schools maintain this list not only to show parents where the nearest school is located, but in the hope of leading 
pasate to ask how best to prepare deaf children to enter school in condition to keep pace, as nearly as possible, with 
earing children. This list is geographically arranged by States and cities: 


Official Name of School Town State Chief Executive Officer 
Colorado School for the Deaf and the Blind —--.-------- Col, Springs ---. | Colorado --.----- W.K. Argo, LL. D. 
Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind. | St. Augustine_.- | Florida ---...--- | A.H.Walker,B.A.,Litt, p, 
Kentucky School for the Deaf Kentucky Augustus Rogers 
Maryland State School for the Frederick Maryland_.-_---- T.C, Forrester 
Minnesota School for the Deaf Faribault Minnesota James N. Tate, LL. D. 
Nebraska. School forthe Deaf | Omaha Nebraska ----.-- F, W. Booth 
Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution for the Deaf-.-.-... | Buffalo-.-.-_---- New York-~--..-- | Sister Mary Anne Burke 
Central New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes New York Elbert A. Gruver, M, A. 
St. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf (Three Depts,)-..---- | Westchester ---. | New York ------ Margaret A. Flynn 
North Dakota School for the Deaf _.--.----------------- Devils Lake -.-. | North Dakota___ | Frank Read, Jr. 
Obio State School for tee Deal Columbus J. W. Jones 
Oregon State School for the Deaf E. S. Tillinghast 
South Dakota School for the ---- Sioux | South Dakota... | Howard W. Simpson 
Utah School for the Deaf and the Blind F. M, Driggs 


(See also larger advertisements of other schools for deaf children on preceding or following pages.) 
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COLORADO SPRINGS, COLo. Frances McKeen, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

s ° Second and Fully Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 
By G.M.Beattiz. 75c. per copy; $7.50 per dozen. Revised and Ealarged Edition, 50 Cents 
The Smith-Brooks Printing Co. : 

CALIFORNIA STREET Denver, Coto. | CLARKE SCHOOL Northampton, Mass. 
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will adhere closely to the tongue, differ 
ing materially in this respect from metal 


Book I, for Upper Primary Grades... . $0.50 
Book II, tor Intermediate or Grammar 


Book III, for High School Grades.... .60 
They are especially adapted to cultivate 3forl0cents 25 cents a dozen 
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THE MULLER-WALLE METHOD ADAPTED TO CHILDREN 
BY PATTIE THOMASON 


HE good results obtained from the 

teaching of the Miiller-Walle method 
of lip-reading to the deaf adult led to the 
question whether this method could not 
be employed in teaching congenitally deaf 
children who have acquired speech and 
have a certain command of language. 

Some years ago educators of the deaf 
began to wake up to the fact that many 
pupils, orally taught, were leaving school 
every year without having acquired suf- 
ficient ability in speech-reading to be of 
practical use to them in their homes, in 
their places of employment, or in general 
conversation. These pupils read the lips 
of their teachers readily, but they spoke 
slowly, usually mouthed, and gave word- 
by-word utterance. They found from 
experience that people did not speak as 
their teachers did, or as their classmates 
did, and the result was that their train- 
ing in speech-reading did not prove of 
much value. 

Another reason for this wide-spread 
opinion that the practical needs, in the 
matter of speech-reading, of a majority 
of pupils was not being squarely met was 
that each year there was an increasing 
number of hard - of - hearing pupils ad- 
mitted to the schools. Most of these chil- 
dren came from the public schools. They 
knew how to speak and had a normal 
command of language. Their first and 


greatest need was special training in 
Speech-reading which would enable them 
to go on with their education. 


Every unprejudiced teacher of the 
deaf recognized the shortcomings of the 
method of general instruction for this 
class of children. Great harm was done 
to these partially deaf children by forcing 
them, like the totally deaf, to go through 
the laborious method of learning the posi- 
tions of each single sound, each single 
word, and to read a sentence by slow 
word-by-word pronunciation. Generally 
such pupils still heard the sound of the 
voice, and could have been able to grasp 
the meaning of the entire sentences in a 
comparatively short time had they been 
trained to read the lips by following 
movements instead of positions. A worse 
consequence of this kind of common in- 
struction of the partially deaf, together 
with the congenitally deaf, than even the 
great loss of time was the dissatisfaction 
of the children with a method that did 
not correspond to their faculties. 

The interest in this problem of raising 
the standard of speech-reading was mani- 
fested in all progressive schools. It was 
prompted by an earnest desire to deter- 
mine what we ought to do. Thanks to 
the Pennsylvania Institution at Mt. Airy 
and the Clarke School at Northampton, 
this problem that confronted us is being 
pretty clearly worked out. These schools 
introduced the Miiller-Walle method into 
their advanced departments about six 
years ago. They obtained such satisfac- 
tory results from this method that other 
schools were soon led to adopt it. So 
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rapidly and extensively has the method 
grown that this fall there will be 29 
schools for deaf children where the 
Muller-Walle method is being taught by 
teachers who have received personal in- 
struction from Miss Bruhn. 

Intelligent teachers recognized the fact 
that a method adapted to the needs of 
the hard-of-hearing adult would have to 
be considerably modified before it could 
be used with congenitally deaf or hard- 
of-hearing children. When Miss Bruhn 
first opened this course to teachers of 
deaf children she emphasized these two 
points, namely: that the method would 
have to be adapted to be used successfully 
with children, and that the adaptation 
was distinctly our problem, as she was 
not conducting a school for children. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
Miiller-Walle method has stood the test 
in representative schools and a number 
of teachers have obtained excellent re- 
sults in advanced (oral) grades, many 
others have not materially raised the 
standard of speech-reading where this 
method is said to be “taught.” There are 
many conscientious teachers who are 
striving to do the right thing, but there 
exists a good deal of vagueness concern- 
ing the method and its application to 
children. If we inquire of them what 
they are doing with the Miiller-Walle 
method, the reply will be, in a good many 
cases, that they are not doing very much 
because they are not given classes ad- 
vanced enough for this method. There 
is a very prevalent idea that the method 
can be used only with the most advanced 
classes. Many teachers have not had 
sufficient experience in teaching deaf 
children to intelligently apply the Miuller- 
Walle method in lower grades. As a 
rule, they can get very little assistance 
from the supervising teachers, for they 
often lack special training in this method. 

And this leads to the point I wish to 
emphasize: that the sooner the Miiller- 
Walle method is made a part of the cur- 
riculum of our schools—applied in the 
intermediate grades, as well as in the ad- 
vanced—the sooner shall we produce a 
race of good speech-readers. 


A first requisite in the application is a 
clear grasp of the basic principles. The 
Miller-Walle method, in distinction to 
our method, regards the movements of 
the organs of speech the important fac- 
tor. While it is necessary for the deaf 
child to plainly see the positions of the 
sounds when he is learning to speak, it is 
neither necessary nor-advisable that he 
should be required to see every position 
in every word when he is trying to get 
the thought of what his teacher says to 
him. I see no reason why children in 
primary grades could not be trained to 
read speech by following movements 
rather than positions. A few short pe- 
riods a day devoted to syllable and sen- 
tence practise by a teacher who speaks 
naturally and who understands Miller- 
Walle principles will soon develop and 
establish good speech-reading among the 
young children. When a child has ac- 
quired a few vowel and consonant sounds 


these can be arranged in groups of two, 


three, or four, and his eye can be trained 
to follow the externally visible move- 
ments of these sounds. 

There are two phases to be considered 
in teaching speech-reading to deaf chil- 
dren: first, the mechanical phase, which 
consists in training the eye to follow these 
movements on the lips of speakers with 
accuracy and rapidity ; second, the inter- 
pretative phase, which means teaching 
language through speech - reading and 
training the eye to grasp the whole 
thought from a fluently spoken sentence. 
Teachers must remember that a deaf 
child’s ability to read the lips is based 
upon his command of language. , No 
amount of mechanical practise in sylla- 
bles, etc., will develop a speech-reader if 
the pupil has not the power of interpret- 
ing the movements he sees on the lips 
into usable language. 

Let it be clearly understood that to take 
Miss Bruhn’s text-book for adults and to 
go through the lessons verbatim is not 
applying the Miiller - Walle method to 
children. Too many teachers have the 
idea that all that is required of them m 
teaching this method is to give “a course 
of 30 lessons.” 
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The need of a short, concise, and prac- 
tical manual treating of the application of 
the Miiller-Walle method to children was 
forcibly impressed upon me by my own 
experience in introducing the method into 
the Rhode Island school four years ago. 
It is hoped that Miss Bruhn will find 
time in the near future to write this book 
for us and divest the subject of the mys- 
tery that seems to surround it. 

The exercises, drills, and stories in 
Miss Bruhn’s book can be used with ad- 
vanced classes; but even this exeellent 
book alone will never develop an expert 
speech-reader. Along with this text, as 
a guide, there must be first-hand obser- 
vation and knowledge of what the class 
can do and what it is expected to do. 
The teacher should know the special diffi- 
culties each pupil has to overcome in or- 
der to fit this method to the individual. 

The rapidly conducted syllable drills 
are good exercises for pupils in the lower 
_— as well as in the upper grades. 

hese can be made enjoyable, as well as 


instructive, and do much toward training 
pupils in quick response. 

The “story development exercises” are 
of great value. Not only is this an ex- 
cellent form in which to present stories 
to children, but it is also a good way to 
give informational lessons on various 
topics in geography, history, etc. I have 
for several years conducted my class in 
current events on “the exercise story 
plan.” These “story development exer- 
cises” should always be followed by “in- 
formal conversational exercises.” One 
great difficulty teachers have is to get 
pupils to talk naturally to each other—in 
manner and in matter. 

It must be remembered that “eternal 
practise” is the price of good speech- 
reading. By carefully preparing lessons 
after the Bruhn system, by conducting 
these in the right way, and by applying 
the principles embodied in the Miiller- 
Walle method in daily recitation, any 
teacher with average gifts and the proper 
training may obtain satisfactory results. 


SPEECH WITH REFERENCE TO DELICACY OF AUDITORY 
SENSATIONS 


BY A. L. BENEDICT, A. M., M. D. 


HE consideration of this subject 
‘AM has been suggested by the repeated 
experience of having “Central” under- 
stand three as six in giving telephone 
numbers. The two words have no ele- 
mentary sound in common, do not agree 
in number of elementary sounds, nor in 
the arrangement of consonants and vow- 
els. It is difficult to understand why 
even the most slovenly pronunciation 
could lead to confusion. Yet there is no 


other name of a digit which would be 
more likely to be confused with three, 
and it is probably on this account that 
telephone operators are drilled -to trill 
the r, contrary to general usage in Eng- 
lish and to a degree scarcely reached in 
other languages. 


This experience recalls the frequent 
misunderstandings of oral speech, some- 
times with more or less close approxima- 
tion of what is said and what is supposed 
to have been said, as in the classic illustra- 
tions of “white horse” and “quite hoarse,” 
“fairy boots” and “ferry-boats,” “the war 
horse sniffing the battle from afar” and 
“the ward boss snatching the bottle from. 
the bar’; sometimes with so little resem- 
blance of sound that one is amazed at 
the interpretation. Every year or so, 
with variations of local color and iden- 
tity, a story goes the rounds of the press 
of a stenographer who takes down the 
remarks of some one in a foreign lan- 
guage which the stenographer himself 
does not understand, but which he some- 
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how manages to transcribe phonetically. 
so that the remarks can subsequently be 
translated. 

All stenographers whom the writer has 
consulted brand this story as a lie. In 
the first place, while many systems of 
shorthand are strictly phonetic in con- 
struction, and while even the more recent 
systems which follow the ordinary alpha- 
bet are largely so, the rapidity of speech 
so far exceeds that of writing—even the 
most skilfully constructed stenography— 
that the shorthand writer manages to 
keep up with a speaker only by the abun- 
dant use of arbitrary, much contracted 
word and phrase signs, by omitting such 
commonly understood words as “of,” “of 
the,” etc., and by omitting from nearly all 
words many sounds, especially vowels. 

There are tales of writers having such 
unusual rapidity of action of the muscles 
controlling the fingers that they can take 
down rapid dictation or ordinary conver- 
sation on the typewriter or even in long 
hand; but such accounts are of doubtful 
authenticity, at least as applying to the 
ordinary rapidity of speech—125 to 200 
words per minute. It is doubtful whether 
stenographers exist who, even with the 
reduction of the sign for an elementary 
sound to a single straight or curved 
stroke, or interpolated dot or.dash for a 
vowel, can take down every sound ut- 
tered in human speech with which they 
are perfectly familiar, much less do so 
for an unfamiliar language. In the sec- 
ond place, it would be very difficult to 
find two languages, every sound of one 
of which could be found in the other, and 
which would therefore be represented in 
a stenography. Certainly, no language 
with which the writer is at all familiar 
could for this reason alone be satisfac- 
torily taken down in English except 
Latin. It would, of course, be begging 
the question to interpret this remark as 
applying to the English pronunciation of 
Latin, now fortunately not much used in 
this country, and it might or might not 
be true as applying to the various conti- 
nental pronunciations, following the cus- 
tom of each modern language. Refer- 


ence is made to the Roman pronunciation 
and with due allowance for the exclusion 
of Greek words. 

jut the principal, underlying reason 
for doubting the myth of stenographic 
reporting of unknown languages is the 
inherent deficiency of auditory percep- 
tions. The average person does not really 
hear, in the sense of appreciating the ex- 
act elementary sounds, any utterance in 
an unfamiliar language. In fact, he 
scarcely understands any brief, sudden, 
unexpected and unsuggested remark in 
his own language. It is only when the 
context, if the word may be employed 
for oral language, is supplied that most 
of us really hear at all. In the case of a 
person speaking with a foreign “accent,” 
even the accent of a different part of the 
region in which the same language is 
spoken, he is very likely to be misunder- 
stood, even if his rendering of the actual 
elementary sounds of a word is perfectly 
correct. 

In learning a foreign language, I have 
frequently had the experience that in 
asking as to the meaning of a new word 
the person addressed would require sev- 
eral repetitions of the word before it was 
understood. Then, on asking how my 
pronunciation had been at fault, I would 
be assured that it was perfectly correct. 
Most of us have probably experienced 
the converse of the same proposition. 

Indian names, now familiar in Amer- 
ican geography, often vary considerably 
from the original. Niagara, for exam- 
ple, is a garbled version of Ondiara 
(French nasal O, with the accent on the 
third syllable). Seneca and other tribal 
names are so far from the original pro- 
nunciation that one wonders how they 
could have been reduced to their present 
forms. The same Indian name often 
occurs in two or more quite different 
forms, both or all considerably different 
from the original as given by an educated 
Indian or resurrected by an enterprising 
hotel-keeper. 

In the case of languages long since re 
duced to writing, one can easily account 
for such changes as Stéyben to Stewbéen; 
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but when the language was merely 
spoken and not written, it illustrates the 
general inaccuracy of hearing as applied 
to the interpretation of human language. 
In the case of words, common or proper, 
adopted from one language into another, 
we sometimes find that the spelling has 
been retained and the pronunciation al- 
tered according to the precedent of the 
language of adoption ; sometimes that the 
pronunciation has been retained with a 
fair degree of accuracy and the spelling 
made to conform to the customs of the 
language of adoption. Sometimes, as in 
the case of the English slang use of the 
word fresh, undoubtedly suggested by 
the German word frech and also corre- 
sponding to a natural metaphoric exten- 
sion of meaning, the mispronunciation is 
not so much due to failure to receive a 
correct auditory sensation as to lack of a 
corresponding sound. Often, however, a 
word, common or proper, adopted from 
a foreign language is considerably al- 
tered in pronunciation, without explana- 
tion, either by influence of its original 
written form or the necessity of employ~ 
ing a substitute for an elementary sound 
not occurring in the language of adop- 
tion. The fundamental explanation of 
all such examples of modification of pro- 
nunciation must be the inaccuracy of 
auditory sensations. 

Let us consider the subject from a 
broader standpoint. Language is dis- 
tinctly a human accomplishment. The 
lower animals unquestionably communi- 
cate ideas by sounds; but these are lim- 
ited to a comparatively small number of 
cries, indicating general emotional states. 

hey are practically identical for the 
Same species of animal, without refer- 
ence to its geographic location, or even 
to its association with other animals 
from whom it may be conceived to have 
learned its language. Indeed, the “lan- 


guage” of the lower animals, in this gen- 
eral sense of a correspondence of intona- 
tion with emotions, is not only identical 
for the species, but is to a large degree 
common to all animals, including man, 
with due regard to differences of vocal 
organs and capacity or habit of express- 
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ing emotions vocally. The cry of pain of 
a dog, cat, pig, or even a human being, 
is essentially the same and mutually un- 
derstandable, although there are differ- 
ences of detail. In short, what has been 
termed the language of a lower animal is 
essentially different from that of man, 
which associates a definite concept with 
a definite series of elementary sounds 
quite different from the general intona- 
tion by which emotions are expressed, 
with or without true speech. 

Human language developed at a very 
early period in the history of man on the 
globe—so early that no race has ever 
been known which was lacking in lan- 
guage. It must have existed for centu- 
ries, more probably for millenniums, be- 
fore the slightest progress was made to- 
ward reducing it to writing of even the 
most primitive form. In fact, the most 
primitive peoples, including some tribes 
still subject to study in their original 
state and many more subject to such 
study from very recent historic periods, 
have generally employed more or less ar- 
bitrary markings to indicate ideas quite 
independent of language in the strict 
sense. Of course, some of these marks 
indicated ideas, such as sun, moon, day, 
man, woman, killing, numbers, which 
would naturally be expressed by a single 
word; but they had no connection with 
language as such and were often per- 
fectly understandable by other tribes 
having an entirely different language. 
Many of these languages, which were ab- 
solutely limited to sound and not reduced 
to any approach to phonetic writing, even 
of the simple rebus kind, reached a state 
far removed from our a priori concep- 
tion of a simple, restricted vocabulary 
merely capable of expressing the most 
necessary wants and the crudest ideas. 

A great many of the languages of the 
North American Indians, for example, 
were found by the scholarly linguists 
who learned them and criticised them 
from the basis of familiarity with their 
own European languages, Latin and 
Greek, and even Sanskrit and Hebrew, to 
be quite as rich in words, grammatic 
forms, and construction, quite as well 
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adapted to the expression of recondite kind. Yet we are at once struck with the tior 
abstract thought, as any which they al- paradox that this fact has not depended con 
ready knew. To cite only a few particu- upon nor produced in the course of time min 
lars: the Indian languages in some in- an accurate auditory sensibility. Some side 
stances included with the conjugation of linguists have appreciated this fact; in- sucl 
the verb, possessive and other ideas which deed, many have overestimated it. the 
the Aryan languages could express only The statement is sometimes made that eral 
in the cases of nouns. Again, personal purely oral languages must have changed Ary 
pronouns indicated not only distinctions very rapidly, so that perhaps they would that 
of gender and of number in regard to sin- become unintelligible to their former sinc 
gular or plural—not to mention the slight users in the course of a very few genera- for 
and somewhat theoretic attempt of cer- tions. This statement cannot, of course, find 
tain Aryan languages to distinguish the be refuted by absolute evidence. In other tity 
. dual—but were varied, according as to words, we have neither phonographie cept 
person referred to sat or stood, was liv- records nor transcriptions in a_ fairly I 
ing and present, or dead or remote; stable known language showing the pro- min 
sometimes extended the idea of gender nunciation of savage languages at inter- gov 
to the broader and equally logical distinc- vals of, say, a century; but many savage frot 
tion of animal, vegetable, and mineral tribes regarded their language as the gift den 
kingdoms ; sometimes expressed the gen- of the gods, or, with some other explana- mer 
eral idea of number to a far greater com- tion, regarded it with veneration,. or at sim! 
plexity of analysis. least a high degree of respect. This faet vari 
The conception of relationship, imply- and the general limitation to oral speech, ever 
ing the use of different words for the without recourse to writing, as well as tive 
same person, according to a few simple the lack of rapid advance in social life, gus 
recognitions of the family organization; material invention, and scientific knowl- of 1 
or of the honor due from one person to edge, render it altogether probable that yea 
another, according to some kind of seni- the various primitive languages, unac- man 
ority or rank; or the distinction, scarcely companied by writing, changed much whi 
amounting to a grammatic formality, less rapidly in pronunciation, introduc- com 
that a word appropriate for a child’s use tion of new words, etc., than those with orig 
or a woman’s was beneath the dignity of _ which we are more familiar. ern 
a man (nightie, papa, sweet, etc.), was As a corollary to the foregoing state- man 
extended in some Indian languages to ment, it is worth noting that words of as C 
such a degree that the vocabulary of one related Aryan languages which, from puagd 
sex might differ almost in its entirety motives of delicacy, would least often be Da 
from that of the other, while in many of employed in literature—that is to: say, that 
these languages the general conception which are most closely comparable to the but 
_,of relationship introduced grammatic words of primitive tribes which lacked a man 
complexities whose understanding would written language—are the very ones cons 
make the supposed difficulties of the Ar- which have, on the whole, preserved the the | 
yan languages seem like the simplest closest resemblance in these various lan- O 
problems of linguistic students. guages. ome 
Enough has been said to illustrate the If, however, we bear in mind the fun- shov 
general fact that human language devel- damental fact that language is essentially ous 
oped to a high standard purely on the oral and auditory, it is remarkable that wore 
basis of the succession of sounds, more such tremendous changes have occurred amor 
or less arbitrarily established, to repre- in it. If, for example, we assume that speer 
sent conceptions of things, actions, quali- speaking man has evolved from a single idea: 
ties, and constructive relationships, and fairly limited initial group, it is incom lines 
continued thus for many millenniums be- testable that certain common objects, ac-_ Arye 
fore it was reduced to writing of any tions, and modes of expressing prepost deve 
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tional and other relationships have been 
continuously within the scope of his 
mind, and we would rather expect a con- 
siderable degree of identity of words for 
such concepts among all languages. On 
the contrary, even if we limit the consid- 
eration to such a linguistic branch as the 
Aryan, or even more closely to peoples 
that have been in contact for centuries 
since the adoption of a common alphabet 
for (more or less) phonetic writing, we 
find that anything approaching the iden- 
tity of words of the same meaning is ex- 
ceptional. 

It is true that philologists have deter- 
mined certain laws of phonetic change 
governing the evolution of languages 
from a common stock, and that any stu- 
dent of languages can easily detect nu- 
merous resemblances. By noting the 
similarity or dissimilarity of words for 
various common natural objects, we can 
even trace quite satisfactorily the rela- 
tive times of separation of the Aryan lin- 
guistic groups from the parent stock and 
of minor from major branches. Some 
years ago an enterprising teacher of Ger- 
man collected several hundred words 
which had happened to come down with 
comparatively slight changes from the 
original Teutonic vocabulary into mod- 
ern high German and into the low Ger- 
man portion of modern English. So long 
as conversation was limited to such re- 
marks as “Die Kuh giebt Milch” and 
“Das Gras ist grin,” his students felt 
that they were making rapid progress; 
but when they began to talk with Ger- 
mans who selected their vocabulary less 
considerately, they received a jolt from 
the sudden stoppage of momentum. 

Of all the ‘prepositions, in is the only 
one which, either in sound or usage, 
shows any decided similarity in the vari- 
ous Aryan languages. Yet prepositional 
words and relationships appear to be 
among the commonest components of 
speech. The logic of the arrangement of 
ideas in languages follows quite different 
lines in closely related branches of the 
Aryan stock, and indeed has sometimes 
developed with amazing rapidity. For 


example, English as a language was de- 
veloped in only about two centuries, 1200 
to 1400; underwent considerable changes 
for about two centuries more, and since 
1600 has not changed materially, al- 
though the minor changes, of course, im- 
press us as great, just.as one not accus- 
tomed to studying geologic changes con- 
siders the washing away of a cliff or the 
change in contour of a waterfall as im- 
portant. Modern Greek. except in pro- 
nunciation, differs from the oldest classic 
Greek rather less than modern English 
from Chaucerian ; in fact, Greek changed 
in 4,000 years scarcely as much as Eng- 
lish in 400. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that dates and periods in such state- 
ments are very approximate. 

It is an interesting speculation whether 
the reduction of a language to writing 
has served to anchor it to a definite pro- 
nunciation more firmly than when lan- 
guage was purely oral and auditory. The 
fact that the proper pronunciation of 
words occupies so much attention, both 
in school and even in ordinary conversa- 
tion, at first thought suggests an affirma- 
tive answer. The more we think about 
it, however, the more we tend to the 
opinion that the very fact that such dis- 
cussions are so frequent and involve so 
much of the attention of persons gener- 
ally indicates the contrary. At any rate, 
there is no question but that English pro- 
nunciation has changed considerably in 
the last two or three centuries and is 
changing rapidly at present. Even Ger- 
man, which has had quite a satisfactory 
phonetic spelling for several centuries, 
has suffered similar changes, marked in 
large measure by the simplification of a 
spelling which we might well envy, only 
a few years ago. 

Similar statements may probably be 
made for most other European lan- 
guages, even without regard to dialectic 
differences. As already intimated, Greek, 
in spite of being a written language for 
many centuries and with very few 
changes in the written language, has 
changed among its own educated people 
in pronunciation to almost exactly the 
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same degree and largely in the same ways 
as exemplified for Latin in comparing 
the original Roman pronunciation with 
that used by English scholars, without 
any attempt to pronounce it as a foreign 
language, but merely as if it were Eng- 
lish. We would not, of course, expect a 
Frenchman to understand French as read 
by an English school boy who had never 
studied French pronunciation, and we 
can readily ‘understand that a Roman, 
brought back to the present world, would 
experience the same difficulty; but it is 
remarkable that Greek, spoken and writ- 
ten continuously in the same locality and 
by a population which has at most 
changed no more than that of the United 
States by settlement of foreign stocks, 
has undergone the same degree of change. 
In regard to Hebrew, even while it was 
still largely a living language, it was 
found necessary to add an almost com- 
plete system of indicating vowels, and it 
is still a matter of dispute whether the 
original alphabet contained vowels or 
not. If so, the changes in pronunciation 
as a living language, written and spoken, 
must have been even greater than for 
Greek. 

Confining our attention to the present, 
it is evident that, quite aside from dia- 
lectic differences, pronunciation varies 
considerably, even among those who seri- 
ously attempt to conform to standards 
supposedly permanently laid down in dic- 
tionaries. It is more remarkable that the 
same person does not necessarily adhere 
to a uniform pronunciation, and that the 
average person does not notice quite con- 
siderable variations in the pronunciation 
of himself or others. 

I have previously called attention* to 
the fact that about the only vowel sound 
in English that is reasonably assured of 
having its proper pronunciation in an 
unaccented syllable is that of short i or 
y; that our slipshod pronunciation of 
vowels is virtually indorsed by the best 
authorities ; that the rapid pronunciation 


*Vowel Pronunciation in English. By A. L. 
Benedict, A. M., M. D., Tue Votta Review, 
December, 1916. See also August and Octo- 
ber, 1916, and December, 191s. 
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of an unaccented vowel is not uniform, 
the vowel of the, for example, being not 
only pronounced like u of but, but very 
rapidly, as authorized, but almost as fre. 
quently like short i and occasionally as- 
similated to other neighboring vowel 
sounds. The a in ask and some other 
words is well known to be usually mis- 
pronounced, and in fact it is worth while 
to consider seriously whether it would 
not be better to accept the ordinary pro- 
nunciation, which is quite as proper, as 
to call it ah or aw in the endeavor to 
avoid the usual vulgar pronunciation of 
short a. But even those who really give 
it a special “umlaut” sound vary froma 
combination of ah and short a to that of 
aw and short a. So, too, the a before g 
and ng is variously pronounced as short 
a and a diphthong which adds a short i, 

Curiously enough, many persons whose 
pronunciation is not obviously incorrect, 
and who apparently receive correct sen- 
sations of the elementary sounds of 
words, often fail to translate these sen- 
sations into true perceptions. For ex- 
ample, we have two sounds of th in Eng- 
lish, just as distinct as the sounds of f 
and v and exactly analogous. Yet many 
persons who pronounce these sounds 
properly do not realize their duality. 
Generally speaking, any word beginning 
with th which is a demonstrative (arti- 
cle, personal or demonstrative pronoun 
or pronominal adjective, derived ad- 
verb—such words as the, thou, they, this, 
that, then, there, etc.) has the sonant 
sound ; otherwise initial th is surd. At the 
end of a word the surd sound is usually 
employed, unless by a final silent e of 
some termination of inflexion it is rem 
dered sonant. For example, bath, baths, 
bathe, etc. Th, representing Greek theta, 
nearly always retains the original surd 
sound, but this is apparently merely am 
accident. Aside from the arbitrary ex 


ceptions of Thomas, thyme, and the older 
pronunciation of phthisis, the only real 
exception that occurs to me is that 
rhythm is usually pronounced with @ 
sonant th. 

Another illustration of the misleading 
influence of written speech over concep 
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tions of auditory perceptions is afforded 
by the combination wh. It is incontest- 
able, even historically, that the actual 
succession of sounds is hw. Every one 
pronounces them in this order, and in- 
deed it is almost impossible to pronounce 
them in the written order, yet a large 
proportion of persons insist that they 
thus pronounce them. 

Many individual illustrations of incon- 
sistent variations in pronunciation may 
be cited. For example, do you, as you 
are allowed and even encouraged to do 
by lexicographers, pronounce the c of 
pronunciation as sh, or do you pronounce 
it like s, as you logically should do? The 
writer confesses that in all similar words. 
he sometimes follows one method, some- 
times the other, without any rule, and ap- 
parently no one notices the difference. 
Some time ago I was one of a party that 
included a college-bred woman who had 
been teaching English in Germany. All 
of her long i’s were pronounced oy. Very 
few of her associates, though pronounc- 
ing this diphthong properly, seemed to 
notice the peculiarity, and those who did 
failed to analyze it. How many persons 
realize that God is almost invariably pro- 
nounced Gahd in swearing and Gaud in 
praying? How many English-speaking 
persons who remember distinctly that eu 
in the conjugation of avoir has the sound 
of French u realize that there is a similar 
distortion of the ordinary sound of a, as 
indicated by final silent ¢, in the conju- 
gation of the corresponding English verb 
have, and similar peculiarities in the 
sound of o in the conjugation of do? 
How many of us realize that inflective s, 
either in nouns or verbs, is normally pro- 
nounced z? Do you say eks-ample and 
eks-aggerate, or eggs-ample and eggs- 
aggerate, or sometimes one and some- 
times the other? Do you even appreciate 
the fact that + usually represents two 
sounds, or do you think of it as single, as 
it looks in print? Does it offend your 
sense of hearing or gratify your classic 
educational remembrances when some 


one, unconsciously carrying out the train- 
ing of the Greek class, pronounces initial 
+ as it really should be instead of degrad- 
ing it to z? Do you know just what is 
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wrong when a German says finger and 
think of the lack of rhyme of linger and 
wringer? Do you recognize that there 
are two arbitrary exceptions to pronun- 
ciation from that indicated by the spell- 
ing when you do not pronounce who as 
if you were trying to stop a horse? 
When you are on a boat and see an ob- 
ject marking the channel, do you call it 
a boy, as you should, even if it unneces- 
sarily causes humane persons to rush for 
a life-preserver, or do you call it a boo-y, 
which is very vulgar in both senses, but 
which serves to show what you are talk- 
ing about? 

English is not the only language in 
which marked individual differences in 
pronunciation, including individual in- 
consistencies, are common, although the 
neglect of unaccented syllables and the 
absence of a fairly dependable anchor in 
the spelling probably subject it to greater 
differences than any other, barring dia- 
lects. There is considerable divergence 
of usage in French with regard to the 
vowel tones of the nasals and of a, and 
still a dispute as to whether the accent 
falls on the last syllable or whether an 
even stress is preserved, not to mention 
many other points. Germans are not en- 
tirely in accord as to whether their w is 
pronounced like v in English, or whether 
it is blown between the lips like the Greek 
phi, which is not quite the same as f, or 
whether it is at times exactly like Eng- 
lish w. English-speaking students are 
still more confused as to this discussion, 
and do not always agree with the con- 
clusions of the Germans as they illustrate 
them. 

The general conclusion seems justified 
that while speech has developed as a mat- 
ter of producing and perceiving sounds 
nearly, if not quite, to the ultimate state 
of perfection attained by the highest lan- 
guages, and has succeeded practically as 
a means of communicating definite ideas, 
the sense of hearing is neither originally 
nor by millenniums of training at all ac- 
curate. Language has therefore failed to 
reach a state of fixity, either in the his- 
toric sense or as affecting current pro- 
nunciation and insuring perfect under- 
standing. 
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HOW A DEAF CHILD WAS TAUGHT SPEECH - READING 
AND SPEECH 


BY MARY HILLIARD BICKLER 


(Continued from August Volta Review) 


EpitoriAL Notr.—These very helpful letters, 
written to the child’s mother by the teacher of 
a little deaf girl, began in the June number. 
They are highly commended and are worthy 
of careful study by parents who earnestly de- 
sire to help their little ones in the home. 


SuHeERwoop, February 14. 

Dear Marcey: We started our nature 
work today. Yesterday I had “Uncle” 
Noble, an old colored man, bring some 
rich soil and put it into shallow wooden 
boxes for me. He helped me place them 
in the hot-house, where they would get 
plenty of sun and where the children and 
I could get at them easily. This morn- 
ing Helen, Mamie, and I went to the hot- 
house and I showed them the boxes and 
told them we were going to plant seed. 
After giving them each a spoon, the three 
of us began the work of digging little 
trenches in the boxes for the seed. When 
we had finished, I surprised the children 
by opening a small box, where I had ever 
so many packages of seed. We selected 
the packages of flower seed and put them 
together. I said to Mamie, “These are 
flower seed,’ emphasizing flower; and 
then, showing her the different packages 
of vegetable seed, I said, “These are veg- 
etable seed.” We arranged our boxes so 
that the boxes containing the vegetable 
seed would be together and those con- 
taining the flower seed together. As we 
opened each package, I took out one seed 
and said, “A seed” to Mamie. Then we 
scattered the seed in the little trenches, 
using a separate box for each kind of 
seed. After we had put the soil over 
them, I had Mamie bring some water and 
we watered them. I pasted the envelope 
which had contained the seed on the box 
where the particular seed had been 
_planted, in order to be sure not to make 
a mistake in recognizing our plants when 
they came up. Our pictures show that 


we have planted lettuce, tomatoes, peas, 
and okra as the vegetables ; and poppies, 
sweet peas, nasturtiums, verbenas, and 
mignonette. I saved a poppy seed and 
pasted it on Mamie’s chart; so that I can 
review her on it in lip-reading. 'Tomor- 
row I shall begin giving her the names 
of different vegetables for lip-reading, as 
she will have practise reading our lips at 
the table when we have these different 
vegetables. In spring, when the flowers 
begin to bloom, I shall begin to give her 
the names of them. The children them- 
selves are to water the seed and help me 
remember to open the windows in the 
middle of the day whenever it is warm 
enough to do so, and to see that the win- 
dows are down at night before Jack 
Frost comes around. 

Mamie has begun to learn the names 
from lip-reading of the different rooms 
in the house, as the living room, the din- 
ing-room, etc. When she is able to dis- 
tinguish one room from the other, I shall 
give her the names of different pieces of 
furniture which belong to the different 
rooms. 

Mamie is still saying “Arthur” and 
“Pauline,” and she says them so often 
that there is no danger of her forgetting 
them. She can say “cow” also. Last 
week I gave her “ou” and then I put tt 
into combinations, and for days we 
drilled on 

fou fou fou 
pou pou pou 
tou tou tou 
kou kou kou 
shou shou shou 


As soon as she could say “kou,” I showed 
her a picture of a cow and had her say 
“cow.” 

I try to be very systematic about my 
drill work with Mamie. 
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work on whatever new sound I want her 
to get, and as soon as she can say that 
sound, if it is a vowel, I put it into com- 
bination with every consonant she knows, 
always using “f” first, as it is the easiest 
consonant to use in combination. If the 
sound that she gets is a consonant, I com- 
bine it with all the vowels which she 
knows, using “a(r)” to begin with. This 
morning she learned “s,” so we worked 
on “sar sar sar” until she could say that 
smoothly. I am having her give all her 
consonants final, as well as initial, in 
these drills. We have had a great deal 
of practise on each vowel, using the dif- 
ferent final consonants, as for “oo” we 
have had 

oof off off 

ooth ooth ooth 

oop oop oop 

oot oot oot 

ook ook ook 

ool ool ool 

oon oon oon 


When I feel that Mamie needs special 
work on any one sound, I use that sound 
in every combination that she has here- 
tofore had. For example, if she needs 
practise on “m,” then I give her 


mar mar mar 

maw maw maw 
moo moo moo 

mee mee mee 

mou mou mou 
mar maw moo mee 


If a vowel is to be given special practise, 
as, for instance, “aw,” then I give this: 


faw faw faw 
paw paw paw 
taw taw taw 
kaw kaw kaw 
shaw shaw shaw 
thaw thaw thaw 


I am very careful not to give these 
drills for too long a time, as I never want 
Mamie to feel tired after any of her ex- 
ercises. We have them all times of the 
day, but for only short periods at a time. 

I hope the valentines reached there to- 
day. ‘Mamie and Helen worked very 
hard to finish them in time to reach you 
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today. In the mail today they received 
some beautiful ones, postmarked “Oak- 
land.”” The Captain and Mrs. Dale sent 
each of them a heart-shaped box of 
candy. 

This day, like all of their holidays, has 
been most enjoyable for the whole house- 
hold. 

FEBRUARY 19. 

Dear Marcery: The piano work is go- 
ing along nicely. Every night after sup- 
per the children insist that I sit down and 
render a few selections. Mamie puts her 
chair up against the side of the piano 
and, with one hand on the piano, she 
watches every movement of my lips. I 
always play something in 3/4 time and 
count for her. The other night I was 
playing a little song which Helen was 
singing, and I happened to look at Ma- 
mie and there she sat, watching Helen 
intently and moving her little lips as if 
she were really singing. I could not tell 
whether she was making any sound, as 
Helen’s voice and the piano kept me 
from hearing her. When Helen had fin- 
ished her song, I got out a little song 
called “Dance Children, Do,”’ which is in 
3/4 time and is easily accented. I first 
had Mamie repeat after me “far far far,” 
and then I held her hand on my throat 
so she could feel the accent which I gave 
to “far far far.” After a little practise 
she was able to give it, and then I played 
“Dance Children, Do,” and with one of 
her hands on the piano and the other on 
my throat I had her watch me as I said 
“far far far; far far far; far far far” to 
the time of the music. After she had re- 
peated it with me several times I had her 
try it alone, and she was so delighted 
when she could say it by herself that her 
little face was wreathed in smiles. Last 
night I had her try other syllables with 
the music, and she did very well with 
“lar lar lar; thar thar thar; shar shar 
shar” and several others. 

This morning a tiny envelope was de- 
livered at the door. It was addressed to 
“Misses Helen Henderson and Mamie 
Dale,”. and proved to be an invitation to 
a Washington’s birthday party. I am 


going down town early in the morning 
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to get material for two Martha Wash- 
ington costumes, and from then until the 
22d our house will be turned into a dress- 
making establishment. 

But I must tell you of a cute scene that 
was enacted about an hour or so after 
the invitation was received. I had given 
the invitation to the children and had told 
them they were going to a party, and em- 
phasized “party” so that Mamie could be 
sure to see the word. Shortly thereafter 
they were in the living room, and as I 
passed the door I stopped and watched 
them without their noticing me. Mamie 
had the invitation in her hand and Helen 
was standing in front of her trying to 
teach her to say “party.” Mamie said 
“par,” and finally “part,” but she could 
not get the last syllable. Helen kept 
exaggerating the pronunciation of the 
word, while Mamie continued imitating 
Helen as best she could. I tip-toed off, 
and in a little while I came back and told 
Helen that I thought I would see whether 
Mamie could say “party.” Helen said: 
“Oh, mother, I have taught her to say 
‘part,’ but she cannot say ‘party.’”” Then 
I had Mamie repeat after me: 


tar tar tar 
taw taw taw 
too too too 
tee tee tee 
partar 

partaw 

partoo 

partee 


party 


By saying the “tee” quickly, it is short- 
ened and gives the sound of “ty.” 

At noon when Martin came home I 
told Mamie to take the invitation to him 
and say “party.” She did as she was 
told, and thereupon Martin said she 
ought to have the prettiest costume at the 
party for being so smart. 

Good-bye; no more letter writing until 
my “Martha Washingtons” are safely on 
their way to the party. 


par par par 


FEBRUARY 26. 


Dear Marcey: The party must have 
been a crowning success, judging’ from 
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the pleasure my girlies got out of j 
They came home radiant and with hands 
full of souvenirs. They had red, white, 
and blue caps and horns, red and white 
candy walking sticks tied with blue tisgye 
paper, and little red hatchets, whieh 
Helen said they had tried to pin ong 
tree after being blindfolded. They both 
looked very cute in their costumes, | 
powdered their hair after combing it wp 
on their heads into knots, and this pleased 
them very much; in fact so much s0 that 
they paraded before the long mirror like 
two peacocks. I have taken a picture of 
them in their costumes which I shall send 
as soon as I have the film developed. 

In spite of the dressmaking that was 
going on at that time, I took up another 
feature of lip-reading with Mamie. Itis 
the question form, “How many — 
(blank) have you?” To fill in the blank 
I use only such words as may be answered 
with the word “two,” since that is the 
only number Mamie can say. She has 
had the following questions : “How many 
arms have you?” “How many thumbs 
have you?” “How many feet have you?” 
I started this because it gives such good 
practise in lip-reading of connected lan- 
guage, and it also gives Mamie drill on 
speaking the word “two” ; and then, too, 
I knew she would like it, and so much 
can be accomplished when a subject 
pleasing and interesting to a child. I 
hope it will not be long before I can ask 
her, “How many mouths have you” 
“How many heads have you?” and have 
her able to answer, “One.” 

I have added “gold” and “silver” t0 
the list of colors that Mamie reads from 
the lips. I do not believe that they e& 
actly come under the head of colors; but 
Helen has been begging me to put them 
on Mamie’s chart, for she says queens 
wear gold and silver dresses ; and a great 
many do, according to our fairy book. ! 
am almost at a loss for more colors, 3% 
she knows, besides gold and silver, blue, 
yellow, red, black, white, orange, purple, 
green, and pink. She confuses red and 
green; but even the best lip-readers are 
apt to confuse those two words, sine 
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they look so much alike. I am using 
these colors with objects for lip-reading, 
as “A black tie.” “A white dress.” “A 
red ball,” and so on. In spring the many 
different-colored flowers will help me out 
materially in affording variety in lip- 
reading. And, by the way, our seeds 
have come up; not all of them, however, 
but enough to put to shame the other 
seed when they do come up. My little 
girls I have found quite dependable, as 
they have not forgotten one single time 
to remind me to both open and close the 
windows and to otherwise attend to the 
plants. I often pretend that I had really 
forgotten to do my duty, and they pride 
themselves on being big enough to re- 
member things I failed to remember 
to do. 

Won't you please come down this 
spring and help us eat our choice vege- 
tables ? 

OAKLAND, February 27. 

Dearest Hese: I do want you to know 
how glad I am that you are such a be- 
liever in nature work. And I am glad, 
too, that you believe in starting with chil- 
dren so young. I can well imagine that 
my little girl is enjoying that work, and 
Iam so anxious for her to keep on with 
it, so that she may become familiar with 
flowers, trees, birds, and insects. I feel 
that the lessons obtained from the knowl- 
edge of the habits of birds and insects 
are most invaluable. 

To show our appreciation of the na- 
ture work, Mr. Dale and I are sending 
two bird-houses which we hope will add 
a pleasing touch to your yard, as well. as 
afford some interesting lessons for the 
two girlies. 

Hebe, dear, I so often think how won- 
derful you are. Every time I get one of 
your letters, telling of Mamie’s progress, 
I'sit and wonder how any one can be so 
wise. Mr. Dale and I both enjoy your 
letters so. We read them over together, 
and with the help of the little book on 
sounds which we have we understand 
and enjoy the speech work especially. 

Kiss our dear little girlie for us. Our 
best love to you all. 
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SHERWOOD, February 28. 

Dear Marcey: Mamie and I want you 
to help us in the search for pictures. 
Unless you are particularly interested as 
we are, you cannot imagine how difficult 
it is to find clear-cut pictures of the sim- 
ple objects around the house and of the 
domestic animals. We are trying to get 
some attractive pictures, for we are mak- 
ing a scrap-book. The pages of the book 
are made of light blue silkaline, cut into 
six rectangular-shaped pages, folded in 
the center. There are four holes punched 
in the fold, and when the ribbon is run 
through and tied it makes a very neat 
book of 12 pages. Mamie ran the rib- 
bon through the holes and tied the bows 
herself, and as a special decoration she 
cut the edges of the pages like this: 
VVVV. 

The purpose of our scrap-book is to 
keep a record of the words Mamie learns 
to speak. It is easy to drill her on these 
words when they are grouped together in 
this way, and there is no danger of our 
neglecting to drill on any one word until 
she has forgotten how to say it. It is a 
very common thing for little deaf chil- 
dren to forget words that they are not 
drilled on constantly. Tell Mr. Dale that 
his picture—the kodak one he sent last 
week—adorns the first page, as Mamie 
can say “Father” now. She learned it 
soon after she learned “Arthur,” but I 
have been waiting for her to learn 
“Mother” before I wrote you. She does 
say “Mother” very well, but not smoothly 
enough for me to really say that she 
knows it. We shall keep working on it 
every day, and as soon as possible your 
picture shall have as prominent a place 
as that of Mr. Dale’s. I have reserved 
the first page for pictures of the family, 
and I have written Captain and Mrs. 
Dale, asking for a kodak picture of each 
of them for this book. When we get 
these pictures pasted in, our family page 
will have to remain with only four pic- 
tures, as I fear it will be a very long time 
before Mamie can attempt “George,” 
“Charles,” or even “Florence.” These 
are very hard names to say, and should 
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not be attempted until the necessary 
preparatory speech work has been given. 

Page No. 2 is our domestic animal 
page, which already contains a picture of 
a cow and of a dog’s paw. On another 
page we have pictures of an arm, thumb, 
tooth, and several teeth. The last two 
words she has learned within the past 
few days. On another page there is a 
picture of a shoe and a car. We have a 
separate page for numbers and one for 
colors. Mamie herself colored two spots 
on a small card to paste on her number 
page, but as yet her color page is blank. 
I think this grouping of the words on 
different pages will give some system to 
her book and make her words less con- 
fusing to her. I am still looking for a 
picture of a party. I want one of a chil- 
dren’s party, so if you come across one 
please send it. 

But before we go any further, I must 
tell you how she learned “tooth” and 
“teeth.” We had been drilling on 


arf arf arf 
awf awf awf 
oof oof oof 
eef eef eef 


arth arth arth 
awth awth awth 
ooth ooth ooth 
eeth eeth eeth 


tarf tarf tarf 
tawf tawf tawf 
toof toof toof 
teef teef teef 


tarth tarth tarth 
tawth tawth tawth 
tooth tooth tooth 
teeth teeth teeth 


I had intended giving her “tooth,” but 
thought I would wait until later on to 
give her “teeth.” In going over the ex- 
ercises she recognized “teeth,” because I 
have been saying, “Brush your teeth” to 
her every morning. When she recog- 
nized the word she caught my hand and 
took me into the bath-room and showed 
me her tooth-brush. For fear she might 
connect the word “teeth” up with the 


meaning of the word “tooth-brush,” ] 
showed her what the word “teeth” meant 
In teaching “Father,” Mamie first 


2 
learned the voiced form of “th’—th, as 
it is written in the little book, “Forma 
tion and Development of Elementa 
English Sounds” which you have. When 


2 
Mamie could say “th,” we had more 
2 
work with “thar.” Then we had “far 


2 2 2 
far far” and “farthar farthar farthar” 
and by having her repeat this with her 
hand on my throat she could feel the ac 
cent, as well as the shortening of the last 
vowel. She gets the accent in “Father” 
much better than she does “Arthur,” and 
I attribute it to her counting at the piano 
“far far far,” and also her familiarity 
with the syllable “far.” The work on 
“Mother” is somewhat difficult, because 
in giving it there are two vowels to be 
shortened instead of one. Perhaps I had 
better tell you just what syllables I use, 
as it will be clearer for you: 


2 2 2 
“mar mar mar” thar thar thar 


2 
“marthar”’ (shorten both the under- 
scored ) 


2 
“muthu” “Mother” 


Our drill work this week has been 
mostly on syllables which have three 
sounds, as 


parth farm  farl farn 
tharp farth parl tarn 


tarp sarth tarm _ tarl parn 
karth karl kam 
sarp marth sar] 

sharp 


And we have used these same syllables, 
substituting “aw,” “oo,” and “ee” for 
“ar.” 

By saying these syllables over to your 
self; you can see, Margey, that many of 
them are really the pronunciation of 
words. But we are not working for these 
words mainly; we are working for the 
fluency which these combinations o 
sounds give. In her drill work Mame 
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can say “moon” and “nee” (knee) and 
“mouth” nicely; but I do not tell her 
what they mean, as I do not want her to 
have words so fast that she will mix up 
the names of things. However, she does 
so well in lip-reading that there is not 
much danger of this. 

In regard to Mamie’s clothes: I have 
tried her last-spring coat on her and find 
it is too tight across the chest and that 
the sleeves are too short. I suppose she 
will have to have a new one, and if you 
will send me the material I can have it 
made here, unless you prefer to get her 
one ready made. 

MARCH 3. 

Deak Marcey: Did you think of our 
Texas holiday yesterday? And did your 
thoughts drift back to our school days 
when that 2d of March was so welcome? 
There was very little celebration here. 
Here at home we raised our Texas flag 
and after supper we went to a picture 
show, which ended our day’s celebration. 

I am glad you asked me in your last 
letter about the ear-training, or probably 
I would have forgotten to tell you about 
it for some time to come. Mamie is able 
to recognize through her ears all the 
vowels she can speak and almost all of 
the words she knows. “Arm” was the 
first word I gave her through her hear- 
ing. I repeated “arm” with the mailing 
tube to her ear several times, each time 
pointing to her arm, and she would say 
“arm” after me. After she had learned 
to speak “cow,” I began to say “cow” 
into her ears, and showed her a cow and 
had her say “cow” after me. Then I 
would say either “cow” or “arm,” and 
she would tell me which I said by speak- 
ing the one I spoke. As she can hear in 
both ears, I give her these exercises first 


in One ear and then in the other. She 
can understand “cow,” “arm,” “shoe,” 


paw,” “teeth,” and “Father,” which are 


all the words I have tried with her. I 
use the mailing tube when I give her 
these words, and I am now able to soften 
my voice a great deal more than I did at 
first. I do not use the mailing tube when 
giving her the single vowels, and I use 


4n ordinary tone of voice when speaking 
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these. She does not object to the ear- 
training at all now, as through training 
she has become accustomed to sounds. 
The vowels I practise on at different dis- 
tances from her ears. “Ar” and “ee” she 
can understand in both ears when I am 
about one and a half feet from either 
ear, and my voice perhaps a trifle louder 
than ordinary speech; “aw” and “oo” 
she cannot do quite so well with at this 
distance, and “ou” she sometimes con- 
fuses with “ar.” 

Mamie is at present being instructed in 
the lip-reading of the names of Helen’s 
different dolls. There is “Louise,” 
“Grace,” and “Mandy.” Helen has them 
all in a row, and as she speaks the name 
Mamie points to the doll bearing that 
particular name. I do not think Mamie 
has ever thought of naming her dolls; 
but when she progresses with her speech 
work, so that she can say some easy 
names, I shall help her name them. The 
Mexican cow-boy doll which Captain 
Dale sent her will probably be burdened 
with the name “Villa,” as that is about 
the easiest Mexican name I know of. 

Mamie is at my elbow and smiling as 
usual when I write to you. She sends a 


kiss. 
(To be continued) 


LIP-READING FOR DEAF SOLDIERS 


Miss Lina M. Crain, principal of the Boston 
School of Lip-Reading, writes: “At the present 
time, when our thoughts are so much with our 
boys at the front, the question must often arise 
with us, “What can we do for those who re- 
turn wounded and ‘shell-shocked?’” <A friend 
from Canada writes, “Many of our boys re- 
turn from the front totally deaf.” May this 
not be our opportunity for service? Those of 
us who can should fit ourselves to teach lip- 
reading another year to those who sorely need 
our time and patience. No one is better fitted 
for this work than those who have themselves 
known what it is to be deaf or hard of hear- 
ing. There is plenty of time to prepare for 
this work, as men will hardly be strong enough 
to pursue such a study when they first return 
home. The Boston School of Lip-Reading will 
offer a normal course next spring, provided a 
sufficient number of persons express a desire 
to take such a course. This is an opportunity 


of which I wish many might avail themselves, 
but unfortunately the number will be limited, 
and it will be a case of first come, first served! 
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IF YOU WANT TO BE A LIP-READER, SETTLE DOWN 
TO BUSINESS 


BY BESSIE LEWIS WHITAKER, A. M. 


NE of my pupils, a charming little 
girl of twelve, remarked as she 
came in for her fourth lesson: 

“T read a good story in The Youth's 
Companion the other day about lip-read- 
ing. The girl in the story just found out 
suddenly that she could see what was 
said, and she had never taken a lip-read- 
ing lesson in her life.” 

Surely that seemed the sudden discov- 
ery of a mine full of the gold of happi- 
ness—better than waking one morning to 
find one’s self famous. My thoughts 
were turned to the few “natural” lip- 
readers I have known. But the story 
proved to be of a girl who won her suc- 
cess by hard work. She watched a mouth 
incessantly after the first revelation of 
the meaning of lip-reading, when she did 
accidentally discover that she understood 
something that was said—the words 
“When I was a girl.” 

“When I found I had read her lips,” 
she said to her mother, “I just settled 
down to business. Until then I’d never 
paid any attention to what she was say- 
ing, you know. I just let her talk, so as 
to give her an outlet. Poor dear old 
soul! How she has talked these last six 
months and how I have watched! And 
when I began to understand, mother, and 
to get the hang of a story, it was like 
heaven. At first I was afraid I’d make a 
failure and disappoint you so. And then 
I made up my mind to give you a sur- 
prise. But I’ve watched your lips and 
father’s, as well as Miss Jane’s, though 
I’ve been a little underhanded about it. 
And in the street-cars I’ve watched peo- 
ple talking and done considerable eaves- 
dropping that way. Once or twice this 
evening Bob Thurston looked a little 
puzzled, and I saw I had made the wrong 
answer ; but that seems such a little thing 
compared to being shut up in a glass 
prison where you can see people, but 
never talk to them. It’s just taught me 
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that nothing happens to people that 


hopeless. Mother, I believe I’m going 
be happy and useful in spite of ever 


thing, thanks to Miss Jane.” 


Now, Miss Jane was a good elderim 


maiden lady, who had no_ resource 
within herself, and she craved a listenge 
for her harmless “bromidic” remit 
cences. She was shunned, of course; 
she was plainly a “bore.” Sara felt so 


for her and decided she should be Ham 


victim, because she “couldn’t hear a worm 
she said and because,” as she expressém 


it, “Miss Jane doesn’t care much abou 


conversational reciprocity. All she wantt 
is to have a sort’ of human cream jim 
into which she can pour her confidenees 
No one in town knows how deaf | ag 
and of course Miss Jane doesn’t. [Sa 
and thought about things and let Tem 
talk.” 

Of course, no one in town knew how 
deaf Sara was. 
behind closed doors of deafness after Hee 
trouble had developed a year or two De 
fore and people rarely saw her. She 
liked a stormy day for the walk, whigl 


she sometimes felt obliged to take 7 


order to please her mother, because Sig 
wouldn’t run the risk of meeting people 
When she went in good weather she tried 
to “walk so fast that no one would dame 
to stop her to ask a question.” At homg 
when circumstances made it awkward @ 
talk in a very loud tone, her parents made 
her understand by pointing to things 
“It’s the very worst thing that could haps 
pen, mother; the very worst. I used @ 
think it would be terrible to be blind, bu 


that’s nothing to this.” In such language 


Sara spoke of her deafness at home. & 
was not until several months after Sié 
began to “cultivate” Miss Jane that Hem 
father said to his wife, “Seems to me te 
girl’s a little brighter than she was.” 
Oh, yes ; learning lip-reading had beet 
suggested to Sara, but she considered the: 
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IF YOU WANT TO BE A LIP-READER 


suggestion an insult to her intelligence. 
“If you love me, mother,” she had said, 
“never speak of that again; never.” 
Now she was actually learning lip-read- 
ing, and no one would ever know how 
deaf she was. She herself would soon 
forget, except when she could not see the 
mouth of some one who spoke to her. 
And then she might never know that any 
one had spoken. Why wait to take up 
the study of lip-reading until we our- 
selves know how deaf we are? Why not 
accept the suggestion of lip-reading with 
the slightest thought of being hard of 
hearing? Why ever know what it is to 
be cut off from communication with 
others; to receive that sentence of soli- 
tary imprisonment ; to go through a stage 
of bitterness and loneliness and to inflict 
suffering on those who care? 

This little story may seem only fiction 
to most people, but I accept its main fea- 
tures as actual biography. It is no un- 
common thing here in Denver to be told 
that some one is suffering keenly on ac- 
count of deafness, but that the subject of 
lip-reading must never be mentioned to 
him or to her. The subject of deafness 
must never be alluded to. Just scream 
out commonplace remarks, while the 
hard-of-hearing friend looks at the scen- 
ery instead of your mouth and asks, 
“What did you say?” Perchance some 
one may be bold enough to send such a 
person some literature on the subject of 
lip-reading. If so, he is apt to think 
there is a mistake in the address. He 
might call attention to it for the benefit 
of some one who really needs it, but he is 
not deaf enough for lip-reading. Then, 
any way, he is too old to take up school 
work again. He forgets that there are 
records of persons eighty years young 
and more who have mastered the art, and 
are using it to the same advantage that it 
is being used by those who are “young 
enough” to learn it. I mean records of 
persons who began the study at eighty 
and more. I do not ask any greater apti- 
tude for this work than is being shown 
by a lady in my school who considers 
herself very old, but who is a most active 
and valuable member of the community 
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in every respect; a believer in progress 
and not stagnation. She seems young to 
her friends, and will seem younger to 
herself as she uses lip-reading power 
more and more. She has always given 
much pleasure in a social way, and now 
will receive herself much of conversa- 
tional pleasure that has been lost before 
the eyes were helping the ears. This 
may seem too obvious to say; but there 
are really people who do not seem to un- 
derstand that the study of lip-reading 
never fails to help, whether one has much 
aptitude or little. While, as Mrs. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell says,* “the best sys- 
tem of education without special talent 
will not create a Michael Angelo, it will 
make a very fair practical artist, who can 
do sufficiently good work to support him- 
self and his family in comfort.” This 
measure of ability is surely worth work- 
ing for ;.and if practical mediocrity in the 
lip-reading field is represented by Mrs. 
Bell’s achievements, one might well af- 
ford to sell a pearl of great price to at- 
tain it. 

In the story the revelation to the anx- 
ious parents of this beginningeof Sara’s 
mastery of the “art that transforms 
lives” came in the form of a social func- 
tion. After the months of watching lips, 
the recluse astonished her parents and 
friends by accepting an invitation to din- 
ner. It was on this occasion that she had 
the conversation with Bob Thurston, just 
home from college, which they both 
seemed to enjoy so fully, while her ex- 
cited mother, sitting opposite, became 
conscious that the girl “who had sat 
morosely silent so many hours out of the 
past year was now conversing like any 
other of the guests.” 

Undoubtedly, Sara would have been 
helped over many rough places and led to 
substitute good eyes for defective hear- 
ing or to supplement poor hearing with 
good vision more readily and pleasantly 
if she had entered a school of lip-read- 
ing. The speech-reading school has been 
proved of great benefit, even to the “‘nat- 


*The Subtile Art of Speech-Reading. By 
Mabel Gardiner Bell. THE Voura Review, 
March, 1917. 
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ural” lip-reader. But Sara followed a 
course without which there is no lip- 
reading, namely, watching the mouth. 
Students in speech-reading schools who 
take a technical lesson, and think no more 
of the observation of lip-movements until 
the next lesson, fail to grasp the para- 
mount need of the course. Practise, in- 
cessant practise, might be called the sine 
qua non of speech-reading. It is true 
that Miss Jane will really lead you to 
success without ever having heard of lip- 
reading herself, if you will find her and 
let her talk and watch her mouth unceas- 
ingly. She will do this, as has been said, 
more accurately, pleasantly, and promptly 
if you will take a course in a lip-reading 
school during the few hours when she is 
not calling on you. If you haven’t time 
for her at home you are likely to catch a 
glimpse of her in various guises around 
your office or in the restaurant or on the 
street. And there are some men, you 
know, who would make good substitutes, 
as they will talk as much as Miss Jane 
on subjects not too deep for early lip- 
reading practise. 

I believe there are persons who might 
have watched Miss Jane talk, even with- 
out any diversion from the ball of 
worsted on the lap, without ever receiv- 
ing that splendid electric shock of reali- 
zation that words could be seen as well 
as heard; that “eyes serve as ears for the 
deaf.” But I do not believe that any one 
who has ever attended a lip - reading 
school could fail to see much that was 
said in such talking; even bonnet strings 
and mitts would soon become quite a 
matter of course in the meandering nar- 
rative. The practise of graded exercises 
for the quick recognition of all the 
clearly visible movements of the organs 
of speech and the practise of exercises 
involving these same movements and 
many obscure movements, and designed 
to develop the power of understanding 
what is said in spite of obscure move- 
ments and variations in different mouths, 
etc.—all these features of lip-reading 
school work, with all the help in meeting 
your own particular needs through what 
we call teaching, will be of tremendous 
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advantage to you. Then Miss Jane ora 
number of Miss Janes must all uncop- 
sciously help you work out your special 
salvation as a speech-reader. With her 
you can apply all your technical knowl 
edge. Her conversation will surely be. 
come thrilling to you as you translate 
movements into thought, even if it is 
merely thought of a blue ribbon some 
one wore twenty or thirty years before, 

But don’t be satisfied with one mouth, 
Much will soon be seen on the mouth of 
any one, even if the mouth is not in the 
class usually called good by the lip 
reader, provided the person will just 
keep on talking a few minutes in a per 
fectly natural way without trying to 
make you unravel a tangle of meaning- 
less repetition or slow, unnatural mouth- 
ing. Sara watched many mouths. She 
realized that that was involved in settling 
down to business. She watched her 
mother’s mouth and her father’s mouth 
and did considerable eye-eavesdropping 
on the street-cars. I wonder if instead 
of walking so fast no one could stop her 
to ask a question she did not deliberately 
stop to ask a question the answer to 
which she knew, in order to find out if 
she could see the soundless reply and in 
order, perhaps, to gain confidence for 
some future occasion when it might be 
necessary to ask a question the answer 
to which she did not know. This wasa 
suggestion made to me by one of Miss 
Bruhn’s good teachers in Boston—the 
same, I think, who told me to read “dit- 
ner” through a context connection with 
“lunch” (just read from the lips), or the 
real hour of the day, or even perhaps by 
being hungry, instead of refusing to go 
to dinner because the word is somewhat 
obscure on the lips. This last is a com 
venient “trick of the trade” when tt 
comes to the “cooking” of the dinner, as 
this word is not what we call an easy one 
for lip-reading. No; I have not madea 
mistake as to the school; that was the 
Miiller-Walle school in Boston, though 
the admonition would no doubt have 
been presented in the New York school 
in the form of some carefully designed 
exercise to develop a quality of mind 
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There one dares not fail to read a word 
if there is any remote connection within 
reach. Indeed, one must even be alert 
enough to be ready for a change of sub- 
ject. 

=. The fact remains that to read the lips 
one must watch the mouth. This is prac- 
tise. While I was taking one of my nor- 
mal courses, I asked a “pupil victim,” 
who was really deaf and not a member 
of the school, if she watched the mouth 
when people were talking. Of course, 
the question was intended to convey to 
her the idea that this was necessary in 
order to read the lips. As far as I recall, 
she said “sometimes,” or something to 
that effect. Then I proceeded to take 
up the “lesson.” Mr. Nitchie promptly 
stopped me to say, “You lost an opportu- 
nity then.” I have no difficulty in recall- 
ing his comment. I failed to understand 
what he meant until he said, “Why, you 
did not tell her to watch the mouth al- 
ways.” I now realize the force of that 
criticism. People need to be advised and 
urged not only to practise exercises from 
a book, but advanced exercises from gen- 
eral conversation; to watch the mouths 
of persons speaking. We need the ad- 
vice just as much as if the necessity were 
not quite apparent ; and they need more 
than the suggestion of a question. 

It is not easy in the beginning of the 
study of lip-reading to keep the eye on 
the mouth of the person speaking unless 
the habit has already been partly formed 
through the force of continued deafness. 

he eye has to be trained; to be con- 
stantly brought back from its wandering 
by force of will. This necessity for re- 
peated forcing of the eye to attend to 
lip-movements has no reference to the 
feature of eye fatigue, sometimes ex- 
perienced in the early stages of lip-read- 
ing study. This should invariably be met 
by instantaneous resting of the eye as 
frequently as occasion suggests. A few 
seconds usually suffice for the relief; 
fatigue seems to cease entirely as the 
habit of lip-reading is formed. Return- 
ing to the psychological aspects of lip- 
treading, the psychologists tells us that it 
8 Impossible to pay attention for more 
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than a tiny fraction of time. (a-few-sec- 
onds at most) to something that is not 
interesting. Attention to movements of 
lips cannot become involuntary until the 
movements become interesting. They 
only become so as we gradually gain 
through voluntary attention enough ap- 
perceptive material—in this case knowl- 
edge of the meaning of the movements, 
including the thought conveyed through 
the movements—to follow conversation 
as thought changes and expands; to en- 
able the mind to grasp the thought as it 
detects through the eye, instead of 
through the ear, what is necessary for 
the full understanding of speech. 

The day before I took my first lip- 
reading lesson in Boston, Miss Bruhn 
said to me: “You may have your appoint- 
ment at noon tomorrow, when no one 
else will be here; but come at 9 o'clock, 
if you can, and “just watch.” Three 
hours of sitting in a room without hear- 
ing anything, and yet with talking on all 
sides! Could a lip-reader realize what 
that would mean to a non-lip-reader? I 
think not. I decided discretion was the 
better part of valor and went in at 10 
o’clock. I was indeed proud of my judg- 
ment in omitting at least one hour. There 
were groups of people in that room talk- 
ing and apparently having a_ pleasant 
time—but the only sound was a madden- 
ing succession of hisses—from the irre- 
pressible letter s. But as curiosity pre- 
vented an ignominious. retreat, I finally 
succeeded in “watching” a little. One 
could not watch the scenery in that en- 
vironment of ss. Watching lip-gymnas- 
tics, however, was not of much moment, 
it seemed to me, when the lips were not 
active to greater extent than natural talk- 
ing permitted, for the mouths of some of 
the speakers seemed almost still. But 
the watching was at least some diversion 
from the persistent sound of s, which 
seemed to make up the whole English 
language, and I discovered that day that 
mouths are different. The next day was 


the revelation, for the first lesson was 
then a thing of the past, and watching at 
least meant something now and gradually 
more and more. 


The sound of s seemed 
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never to come into consciousness again. 
At any rate, I had no time to let it disturb 
me. I recall the contrast in the watching 
of that first day and the watching of 
later days. 

It is the first lip-reading outside the 
school which has most power to con- 
vince—to remove skepticism as to the 
practical possibilities of the art; for out- 
side the school, when persons talking 
must be free from use of the “black art”’ 
in lip-reading performance, which we 
may suspect inside the school, we have 
the full fiery tests of ability. When we 
accidentally see remark after remark, 
with no consciousness of directed eye 
effort, we are surprised into new interest 
and hope. When we find ourselves 
calmly looking at the mouth in order to 
understand a real communication or to 
follow a conversation, we recognize that 
contrast between the early labored watch- 
ing and this free, unconscious seeing of 
the spoken word. Not until this stage of 
speech-reading has been reached perhaps 
do we feel the elation of triumph and the 
sense of protection for the future and 
‘the consciousness that more and more 
power lies before us. Yet the roots of 
success are deep down in the early prac- 
tise, in that settling down to business, as 
surely as the achievements of the finished 
musical performer may be traced to 
faithful practise of scales and exercises, 
as surely as brilliant linguistic power has 
come through study of the grammar of 
languages. 

Almost all of my pupils have been 
adults. Some of them have kindly spoken 
through the columns of Vorta Re- 
viEW of the help to be found in lip-read- 
ing. I like to ask them to speak for 
themselves. But I cannot refrain from 
saying that a gentleman of the best edu- 
cation and professional reputation once 
told me that he did not believe in keep- 
ing up practise and lessons at the same 
time; that if the practise must be con- 
sidered in order to get results he would 
stop the lessons and try practise. If he 


carried out his “theory” sufficiently to 
really. practise, I venture to say he dis- 
covered power had been gained through 
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even one hour of practise in a lesson 
three times a week; if there has been no 
practise, it is safe to assert he doesn’t 
know he is a lip-reader. The little girl 
of twelve, who is going to be an efficient 
lip-reader after a while and who would 
let me speak of her for illustration, I am 
sure, turned from me, after a good les- 
son, to speak to her mother. In order to 
understand her mother’s reply, she de- 
liberately put one ear in the position to 
catch the sound and her gaze far away 
into space. Some day she will lose that 
habit never to find it again, for the eye 
will rebel. When occasionally my pupils 
attempt to hear what I am saying in ordi- 
nary conversation by means of one hand 
placed behind the ear to form a trumpet, 
I know that I have inadvertently spoken 
in too loud a tone. The ear is striving 
for what it is incapable of securing. As 
soon as I drop the voice to a certain point 
the eye is brought into play and I am 
promptly understood. Our friends can- 
not give us practise in lip-reading if they 
raise the voice beyond that used for the 
person of normal hearing. 

A boy of seventeen or eighteen in 
whom I have become interested was ad- 
vised by some one in his town (he does 
not live in Colorado) that while lip-read- 
ing might eventually be a great blessing 
to him, it would not be well for him to 
take it up at the present time—not deaf 
enough yet, I suppose—because it would 
lead to too much reliance on the eye; that 
it might reduce his hearing power. The 
reverse of this is being proved true in the 
lip-reading schools. The hard of heat 
ing continue to use hearing where heat 
ing is possible. This is involuntary, @ 
accordance with nature’s original prov 
sion for hearing, though we are now able, 
as it were, to see sound that we cannot 
hear, when the sound is simultaneous 
with movements that we can follow with 
the eye. True, the ear becomes some 
what trained to avoid strain and accept 
the assistance of the eye, but in so doimg 
it seems actually in some cases to become 
strengthened rather than to lose amy 
strength through this avoiding of useless 
strain, which must have a tendency to tax 
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the whole nervous system. A young lady 
who has just returned from a long pleas- 
ure trip, taken after a persistent satisfac- 
tory course in speech-reading, tells me 
that she finds her hearing greatly im- 
proved. I thought she meant she seemed 
to hear better on account of understand- 
ing what was said through the eye, for 
this pseudo-improvement in hearing is 
often referred to. She explained that 


.she could hear better, even with eyes 


closed; that she attributed real improve- 
ment in hearing to the lessening of nerv- 
ous strain that came through substitut- 
ing the use of the eye for the strain on 
the ear. 

To achieve success as a lip-reader, it is 
clearly necessary to settle down to busi- 
ness. First, it is decidedly important to 
take the lessons we start out to take— 
not weeks, or even one week—apart, even 
if there should be a call at home to put 
household affairs in order. Building a 
house, for instance, will not make one a 
lip-reader, however much one may need 
the house. The person who comes regu- 
larly to lessons, with no interruptions ex- 
cept for the absolutely unavoidable, espe- 
cially if fortunate enough to meet the 
unavoidable but rarely, who chooses a 
time for the work when mind and body 
are at the best, and who is absolutely per- 
sistent in systematic practise, will surely 
have his reward in lip-reading power. 
While not invariably a perfect substitute 
for hearing, this power is a splendid 
help, the best yet discovered for the deaf 
or even slightly hard of hearing. It may 
at times mean an actual advantage over 
the person who is entirely dependent on 
even normal hearing for the understand- 
ing of speech. It often, through putting 
one in touch with other human beings, 
marks the difference between interest and 
indifference; valuable, far-reaching ac- 
tivity and a well-nigh aimless life; and 
ever-increasing efficiency as a lip-reader 
is linked with the continuity of effort as 
surely as effect follows cause every- 
where. 

Practise means, first, practise of tech- 
nical exercises and, secondly, practise in 
general conversation, whether one is tak- 
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ing part or not and whether one is hear- 
ing everything, something, or nothing of 
what is being said. Of course, one 
should practise with fellow-students and 
in conversation classes in the school as 
far as possible. Mirror practise, while 
good in its own place, as supplementary 
work, is entirely inadequate when used 
to the exclusion of watching the mouths 
of other people. When school opportu- 
nities are not sufficient for general pre- 
scribed practise, some ingenuity is often 
necessary to make opportunities for prac- 
tise of one kind or another. Devise some 
way of your own. As I write this, one 
of my advanced pupils, who has been 
confined at home during her mother’s 
illness, tells me that she has been reading 
“shadow lip.” While going about her 
household work she watches not only 
real lips, but their shadows on the wall 
if the mouth of the person speaking is 
not in the range of vision. She also fol- 
lows the common plan of reading lips in 
the mirror, in this way receiving com- 
munications from her sister in another 
room by means of a mirror that happens 
to be in a position to reflect her sister’s 
face when she is not in sight. 

Another one of my pupils, who became 
a good lip-reader in a short time, gave 
lessons in English at her home in the 
evening to a group of people, who in re- 
turn and in turn gave her from time to 
time the practise she wanted in lip-read- 
ing exercises. Even a little child can 
help you if old enough to carry out your 
very simple directions. If you are timid 
about using the family and intimate 
friends, Miss Jane will be useful.. She 
will not be hard to find.. If. you have 
Sara’s type of sensitiveness you may find 
her a godsend. But it is not easy to re- 
tain one’s sensitiveness after one enters 
a speech-reading school; it seems to van- 
ish when met by plain common sense. 
However, Miss Jane was particularly 
valuable, because she did not even’ know 
that Sara was deaf enough not to hear 
what she was saying, and could therefore 
be depended on to speak naturally—a 
matter of prime importance. As _ has 


been said before; you will find her con- 
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versation or monologue thrilling, as you 
become conscious that you are under- 
standing without hearing what she is 
saying. But whether you select Miss 
Jane as your helper may depend on your 
own temperament; whether you study 
lip-reading in earnest or not will depend 
on whether you have been endowed with 
a moderate amount of wisdom. Some 
one has already spoken in these columns 
of the fact that a person who aspires to 
become a musician or an artist has only 
to turn his attention in some other direc- 
tion, should he decide that he hasn’t the 
amount of talent desired for the particu- 
lar art selected, while the student of lip- 
reading, if he discovers or thinks he dis- 
covers lack of special aptitude for this 
work, has only to redouble his efforts 
and actually create talent. There must 
be no such word as fail. We have but to 
“try, try again.” In the one case, one ac- 
complishment can be substituted for an- 
other with equal chances for satisfac- 
tion; in the other, nothing will take the 
place of the one art which is to compen- 
sate for lack of full hearing power. This 
is the one accomplishment which is to 
bear on all that can be undertaken in 
future, whether future undertakings are 
to be small or great, within the very vital 
home realm or of large import in the 
world. There are actually people who 
like to stay, as far as possible, from all 
connection with a lip-reading school, be- 
cause they wish to “cover up” their deaf- 
ness to avoid being “classed” with the 
deaf. If your object is to “cover up” 
deafness, the sooner you make this con- 
nection with a lip-reading school and set- 
tle down to business the better for you 
and your friends. You may begin at 
once to cast off the outward and visible 
signs of deafness, so far as the under- 
standing of speech is concerned. 

We may never be able, in the present 
stage of science, to see the peals of thun- 
der or the strains of the orchestra any 
more than to hear the rainbow—as I be- 
lieve some one has suggested might be 
possible if physiological connection were 
somewhat altered. But we can see the 
spoken word, conveying infinite and in- 
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tricate shades of thought; may converse 
as does Mrs. Bell, if we have minds able 
to grapple with the subjects, on “the 
latest geographical discoveries, Sir Rob- 
ert Ball’s story of the sun, the latest news 
from the Chinese war, some abstruse sci- 
entific problem in gravitation,” etc., en 
tirely regardless of the fact that we may 
not hear a word that is said or even the 
faintest sound of the voice. It is not 


strange if in so doing we are somewhat. 


dependent on training the mind to grasp 
thought as a whole rather than to attend 
to minute analysis of lip-movements, and 
on the power to anticipate thought, and 
to call into play all previous mental im- 
pressions related to a subject discussed; 
for seeing speech, it would seem, as has 
been said of hearing the spoken word, 
that “each word is doubly awakened— 
once from without by the lips of the 
talker, already, before that from within, 
by premonitory processes irradiating 
from previous words and by a dim sur- 
vival of all processes connected with the 
topic of the talk.” 

The lip-reader must be largely self- 
made, unless he belongs to the small class 
of “natural” lip-readers—nascitur, non 
fit—however, much light on the way may 
be obtained through speech - reading 
schools and however important that illu- 
mination. If you want to begin to feel 
the intense excitement in the joy of un 
derstanding even the most commonplace 
conversation, settle down to business. 
Do it now. People will talk to you, 
whether you have time to listen or not; 
you will be giving time to receiving oral 
communications in your business, or pro- 
fession, or housekeeping, or social affairs 
most of the time any way. Then why 
not be a lip-reader and see what the eaf 
fails to hear? If you think you are very, 
very slightly deaf, allow lip-reading t0 
convince you and your friends that you 
are not deaf at all. If you think you caf 
“set along” somehow, why not proceed 
with more speed, and ease, and pleasure, 
and confidence instead of in that halting 
way, painful to yourself and others? If 
you are deaf enough to find your acous 
ticon of value and do not wish to give Up 
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the instrument just now, let your new 
and increasing eye-power make your bat- 
teries last longer. As you grow in effi- 
ciency as a lip-reader, all conversation 
becomes practise; you practise whenever 
any one speaks in your presence. In the 
early stages of learning the art, definite, 
well-directed, persistent conscious effort 
in the practise of exercises and in watch- 
ing lips in general is absolutely essential 


| for success. We must watch the moving 


lips until we cannot help doing it; until 
the watching is,.as it were, mechanically 
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brought about as soon as lips begin to 
move. Perhaps you can make Miss Jane 
happy just by letting her furnish a mouth 
in motion. Then later you may have a 
good time with Bob Thurston, when you 
may even forget all about reading lips 
and merely seem and feel as if your hear- 
ing were as good as his. Eventually you 
may do many far weightier things; in 
fact, find your own place in life and your 
own happiness by opening those closed 
doors of deafness and going out and on 
into the light of clear vision. 


AN OPEN DOOR FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
BY JANE B. WALKER 


‘NNNOUNCEMENTS of the lectures 
for the hard of hearing given at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York have appeared from time to time 
in the pages of THe Vora Review. 
These lectures, which have been a part 
of the Museum’s winter program for the 
past two years, were originally planned 
for the adult hard of hearing able to read 
the lips, but each year one lecture for 
children has been offered. These latter 
have proved to be of especial value to 
those interested in the education of deaf 
children, in that they afforded an excellent 
opportunity to test the children’s lip-read- 
ing ability. The difficulty of understand- 
ing a talk given by a total stranger on a 
subject only slightly familiar is obvious, 
but it was found that the children met 
the test with unexpected success. 

The unique importance of art in the 
lives of the deaf is very generally con- 
ceded. There are schools for the deaf 
where the art department is unusually 
well organized and where the pupils are 
given exceptional opportunities in this 
field of study ; but there are other schools 
where the work never goes beyond the 
teaching of handicrafts, which are, to be 
sure, an essential part of the deaf child’s 
equipment. The problem which the edu- 
cators have to meet is perhaps greater 


than the layman realizes. Knowing that 
deaf children must be deprived of music, 
the spoken drama, sermons, lectures, and 
that great world of spiritual and intel- 
lectual stimulus which reaches the hear- 
ing child through his ears, the layman 
logically concludes that art is one field to 
which the deaf child’s footsteps should 
be turned. Here may be made up to him 
through his eyes what he has missed 
through his defective hearing. Here he 
may be taught to appreciate beauty, 
whether in a vase or a temple. If possi- 
ble, he should be taught to use his own 
hands and to become himself a creator of 
beauty. The theory sounds admirable, 
and as a matter of fact it is being carried 
out with more or less success in many 
schools. But where there is no attempt 
to give the deaf child this training, there 
appears to be an excellent reason—lack 
of time. In addition to all that a hearing 
child is taught, the deaf child must have 
voice culture, articulation, speech-reading, 
and special drill in language. What the 
hearing child can do in eight years the 
deaf child must have ten or eleven years 
to finish! Since this is the situation, es- 
pecially in the public schools, where the 
children are under expert instruction for 
comparatively few hours out of the day, 
the Museum’s plan of offering special lec- 
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tures on art seems especially opportune. 
The visit to the Museum is in itself of 
great worth to these young minds whose 
horizons are necessarily narrow. To chil- 
dren who come from homes which are 
probably crowded and dreary and unbeau- 
tiful, the experience of passing through 
the spacious galleries of the Museum, of 
feeling about them the presence of beau- 
tiful forms and colors, must be a memo- 
rable awakening. The association with 
other children from various schools, the 
stimulation of competition in lip-reading, 
and the new stories and ideas given in the 
lecture itself, all contribute toward the 
interest of the occasion. 

Last April the Museum offered its sec- 
ond lecture for deaf children, the subject 
being “Five Story-telling Pictures in the 
Metropolitan Museum.” The pictures dis- 
cussed were “The Miracle of the Loaves 
and Fishes,” by Tintoretto ; “Friedland,” 
by Meissonier; “King Lear,” by Edwin 
Abbey; “Joan of Arc,” by Bastien Le 
Page, and “Washington Crossing the Del- 
aware,” by Emanuel Leutze. As a means 
of ascertaining how well the children 
were reading the lips and how much en- 
joyment and profit they were gaining, if 
any, it was suggested to the principals of 
two of the schools that their pupils be re- 
quired to write a composition about the 
lecture. A certain number of proper 
nouns and dates were written on the 
blackboard to assist them. They were to 
choose any form they pleased and to tell 
anything that especially interested them. 
The schools were most hearty in their co- 
operation and two sets of admirable 
papers were submitted. 

hose who attended the lecture ranged 
in years from twelve to nineteen, repre- 
senting the upper grammar grades and 
the first years of high school. Many of 
them appeared to be of Italian, Russian, 
German, or Jewish parentage. Their 
command of language and their ability to 
read the lips were necessarily unequal, 
but in general the papers proved that 
every one had grasped some part of the 
‘ thought. The stories, with the possible 


exceptions of King Lear and Napoleon, 
were probably familiar; but besides 
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grasping the general facts, it was found 
that these young people very generally 
restated the special points brought out in 
the lecture. Only in two or three ip- 
stances was there any confusion of 
thought. 

_ All teachers tell us that language is one 
of the greatest stumbling-blocks in the 
education of the congenitally deaf; yet 
many of the papers show an ease and a 
correctness of expression which are a 
high tribute to those who have taught 
these boys and girls to use English, 
Often they evince a simplicity and a 
freshness suggestive of the early English 
writers. For example, we have such sen- 
tences as the following: 


“A great many people came to hear a famous 
preacher. They staid there very long and were 
hungry. They did not bring their lunch with 
them. But one little boy brought his lunch, 
which was some loaves and two fishes. The 
people saw the boy with the food and wanted 
some. By a magic way the basket was full of 
fishes and loaves. The boy gave the people a 
loaf and a fish each.” 

“She [Joan of Arc] gained admission to him 
in the presence of his court, and though 
mocked on every side, she went to him un- 
abashed and told him her mission.” 

“The voice seems to say, ‘Joan, do your duty 
to God and set forth from home to fight for 
France.’ Joan in her surprise stretches out 
= = arm and looks up, resolute and beau- 
tiful.” 

“Unfortunately she [Cordelia] was mis- 
understood by her father, who thought that 
she showed none of her love for him. But in 
her true heart she really loved him very dearly, 
“a had innocently concealed her love for 

im.” 

“She [Joan of Arc] was beautiful and eigh- 
teen years old, but her family were poor and 
she wore a little ragged dress.” 


On the other hand, we find expressions 
used by these children who have learned 
language through the eyes such as n0 
hearing child would use (though it should 
be noted that the greater part of the lan- 
guage is correctly idiomatic). 


“Sometimes she wore without her stockings 
and old shoes.” 
“On the right side a cavalry of his soldiers 
is seen riding at full gallop to form up.” 
“Indeed, they had a very hard time before 
reaching Trenton, for the men with oars 
to do with all their strength to put the ice out 
of the boat’s way.” 
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There are interesting instances of orig- 
inal thinking. Comments flow from these 
unaccustomed pens with delightful spon- 
taneity. These boys and girls—like most 
boys and girls—have preconceived ideas 
of how things should look; they have 
their likes and dislikes and their own ex- 
planations for things. One of the boys, 
in speaking of the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes, remarks: “The fish are not as 
small as I had believed they were.” And 
again : “The only thing in the picture that 
does not jar one’s sense of harmony are 
(sic) the figures of Christ and Peter, 
which are biblically exact.” 

One of the girls, in discussing ihe pres- 
ence of the American flag in the picture 
of “Washington Crossing the Delaware,” 
makes these statements: “Now, at the 
time of Washington’s crossing, our coun- 
try did not have that flag; so of course 
it could not have been taken over the 
river with Washington. It was the idea 
of the painter. I suppose he got a fit of 
patriotism at the time of the painting and 
so put it in. However, people are glad 
that he did it, and it does us good to see 
the dear old flag any place.” 

The observation of these young stu- 
dents and their memory of form and 
color compare very favorably with those 
of the hearing child. Their attempts to 
describe the pictures are excellent ; even 
details have impressed themselves upon 
their minds. “Washington wears yellow 
pants, black boots, a sword; and blue 
overcoat. In the back of the pic- 
ture there are two horses in a boat. One 
of them is white. It belongs to Wash- 
ington. The other horse is black and 
frightened.” “In this picture Washing- 
ton is wearing the full suit of a general. 
He stands as if he would defy any foe 
that would harm his country.” Joan of 
Are calls forth a burst of youthful en- 
thusiasm for realism in art when one 
author declares “Joan of Arc was a beau- 
tiful girl. As I gazed at her picture I 
wondered at the reality of it. A magnifi- 
cent figure—a girl whose grand, pale 
beauty was something that could never 
be forgotten. She was poorly but neatly 
dressed. She was barefooted and had to 


‘white. 


go without her shoes, for she was poor.” 
Tintoretto’s great picture is described as 
follows: “The picture represents hun- 
dreds of people gathered together to hear 
Christ preach. Christ stands in the mid- 
dle of the crowd, dressed in a red robe 
and blue cloak. Around him are numer- 
ous women and children dressed in fine 
colors of red, blue, green, orange, purple, 
yellow, and many others. In the back- 
ground are more people, dressed all in 
The women are not looking at 
Christ. They are paying more attention 
to their babies.” 

One of the boys, in discussing Meis- 
sonier’s care for detail, summarizes the 
whole matter as follows: “Life and ex- 
pression of every subject are beautifully 
portrayed. Even the veins are portrayed 
on the soldiers and horses. In short, I 
should say that everything was portrayed 
there and in the right place.” 

It is impossible to say and audacious to 
predict what the result of the Museum’s 
work for deaf children will be. It seems 
probable that these visits to the great 
works of art of New York must in some 
measure enrich their lives. It is not im- 
possible that a young Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds may be among those who attend 
the lectures. 


THE TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Queer how teachers will apply to have their 
names enrolled on the list of teachers desiring 
positions and then fail to send change of ad- 
dress or arrange to have letters forwarded to 
the new address. In one case art applicant 
moved four different times in two months, and 
four letters from superintendents of schools 
requesting details were returned to the respect- 
ive writers because the applicant left no word 
where letters should be sent. 

Because an applicant is an oral teacher does 
not necessarily carry any right of enrollment 
in the Teachers’ Agency. It is conducted only 
for members of the Association, and applicants 
who are not members should remit $2 for 
membership dues and Tue Vora Review for 
one year. 


The National Institution for Moral Instruc- 
tion, 3730 McKinley street N. W., Washington, 
D. C., offers a prize of $20,000 for the best set 
of plans or methods for character education 
in public schools. 
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A NEW ORAL DAY SCHOOL 


Through the generous activity of Mr. 
David W. Andrews, Secretary of the Cit- 
izens’ Trust Company of Savannah, Ga., 
an oral day school will be opened this 
month, as shown by the following corre- 
spondence. Parents of deaf children who 
reside in that section of the South and 
desire to have their children taught in a 
speech atmosphere may find it serviceable 
to correspond with Mr. Andrews or to 
move to Savannah. We wish the new 
school the success it deserves and con- 
gratulate Mr. Andrews and his associates 
on achieving their public-spirited purpose. 

We hope the school board will appre- 
ciate the economic importance of having 
all deaf and hard-of-hearing children 
properly instructed, and perceive that 
proper instruction necessarily implies 
proper grading; and as the number of 
pupils increase, a just grading necessarily 
implies a sufficient number of teachers. 
Of course, additional teachers necessitate 
larger payments than may at first seem 
necessary. But if the children make more 
rapid progress, what matters a few cents 
more on each tax-payer’s bill. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., June 11, 1917. 
To the Honorable Board of Education, 


GENTLEMEN: We respectfully direct 
your attention to several deaf children 
in Savannah and ask that you cooperate 
in their education, using the oral method 
only. They range in age from 13 down 
to under five years. It is essential that 
a non-hearing child be taught earlier in 
life than a hearing one. Some of these 
children have received instruction in an- 
other city. 

At this time we know of five available 
pupils, and it would mean a great deal to 
these children to be taught in some build- 
ing with other children, to go and come 
with them, and to know that they were a 
part of the school system by being edu- 
cated with hearing children. 

This is a forward work. Other cities 
have taken it up and made it a part of 
the regular school system. Where this 
has been done it has caused families to 
move to those cities in order to obtain 
the benefits of this instruction. 


We ask that you stand sponsor for and 
foster this work by giving us a room and 
furnishing such equipment as practical, 
We ask, also, an allowance on the salary 
of the teacher, realizing that you have 
not unlimited funds in hand. The more 
pupils we could furnish the greater allow- 
ance we would ask for. 

It is the intention of the undersigned 
to underwrite this proposition by paying 
the salary of the teacher, less the allow- 
ance made. If the board desires to em- 
ploy and pay the teacher direct, we would 
expect to furnish security for the amount 
to be paid by us monthly. ; 

If you look with favor on this petition, 
we would be very glad to consult with 
Mr. Gibson as to the employment of the 
teacher, who would be under his super- 
vision. The teacher would no doubt ex- 
pect some latitude in the text-books used 
and other equipment. 

Believing that you will see the impor- 
tance of this work, which has just begun 
to come into prominence, and trusting 
that you can see your way clear to co- 
operate with us, we are, 

Respectfully yours, 
Davin W. ANDREWS. 
D. Jones. 
THe Hesrew BENEV- 
OLENT SOCIETY. 


Boarp oF Pustic EpucATION, 

SAVANNAH, Ga., June 27, 1917. 
Mr. David W. Andrews, Mr. Walter D. 

Jones, and Others, Savannah, Ga. 
GENTLEMEN: Your letter of June II 
to the Board of Education was read at 
the last meeting, and after discussion the 
following action was taken: “Use of the 
small room only at the Anderson Street 
School was granted on condition that the 
friends of the deaf pupils maintain all 
the expense of conducting the school, in- 
cluding teacher’s salary. No allowance 


toward these expenses was made by the” 


Board of Education, and the right was 
reserved to reclaim the room for ordinary 
school use whenever the board deemed it 
necessary.” Yours very truly, 
B. Gipson, 
Secretary. 
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THE SOCIETY OF PROGRESSIVE ORAL ADVOCATES: 
ITS ORIGIN AND PURPOSE 


BY MAX A. GOLDSTEIN, M. D., F. A. C. S. 


OME months before the Hartford 

Convention I received an invitation 
from the Program Committee to present 
an address before the oral section. I ac- 
cepted this invitation conditional on my 
ability to attend the meeting. 

I was surprised and somewhat embar- 
rassed at the subsequent correspondence 
pertaining to this invitation, in which the 
official request for this address was po- 
litely withdrawn. 

I am not unfamiliar with the internal 
politics of a national convention of edu- 
cators, medical men, and other profes- 
sions, and this particular instance offered 
no especial difference in diagnosis. 

I recognized the machinery that was 
responsible for the recall of this invita- 
tion; parts of the mechanism had been 
too freely oiled, other parts had become 
rusty, still others were evidently misfits— 
all working to cross-purposes and hardly 
conducive to a smooth-running mech- 
anism. Such was my personal introduc- 
tion this season to the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf. 

In attempting to analyze the complex- 
ion and character of this organization, I 
find a number of conflicting elements that 
offer sufficient reason for the lack of ef- 
fectiveness in such an important national 
body. There seem to be several distinct- 
ly opposing factions: one, the advocates 
of pure oralism ; another, adherents to the 
manual and sign methods ; the third fac- 
tion in this organization is known as the 
followers of the “combined system.” 

One of the inelegant figures of speech 
that has received but little recognition in 
thetorical classification is “word jug- 
gling.” The best example that I can find 
of “word juggling” in the field of educa- 
tion of the deaf is “combined system.” 
The very expression of this phrase rings 
inconsistent. I would define it as an edu- 
cational compromise, a political subter- 
fuge, and a personal injustice to pupil, 
teacher, and institution. 


The education of the deaf is subject to 
evolution and progress like all other edu- 
cational measures. The past quarter of 
a century has witnessed the development 
of pure oralism as an individual system 
of instruction of the deaf. It has met 
with tremendous handicaps in its up- 
building, especially at the hands of the 
advocates of the manual and sign meth- 
ods; strange to say, this opposition has 
been most intense here in America, where 
progress in every phase of human de- 
velopment seems to have been given its 
greatest impetus. Historically it would 
be interesting to trace the origin of these 
antagonistic influences, but such is not 
the purpose of this message. 

I regret that the conflicting influences 
of the executive management of the 
Hartford Convention placed me in so em- 
barrassing a position that I could not feel 
free to attend this meeting. There was 
so much for me to learn there, and I re- 
gret that any man or committee should 
be empowered to place an embargo on 
knowledge. It also would have offered 
an interesting opportunity for psycholog- 
ical study. I would have been glad to 
meet the leaders of the various factions 
that compose this national organization 
and to analyze the motives that actuate 
them in presenting and maintaining their 
various viewpoints. It would offer much 
food for thought and also food for tan- 
gible and concrete expression to see men 
and women who represent a great and 
noble cause working at loggerheads in 
maintaining their political and pedagog- 
ical strength, revealing personal jealous- 
ies, and at times losing sight almost en- 
tirely of the splendid cause which they 
represent—help for the deaf child. 

My investigation of the antagonistic 
relations that have existed between the 
signers and oralists for many years lead 
to but one painful conclusion, namely, 
that there is no better understanding to- 
day than there was ten years ago. How, 
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then, does such a national convention pro- 
mote the welfare of the deaf child if the 
influential factors responsible for his edu- 
cation continue in an agreement to dis- 
agree? 


True, there is the enthusiast and advo-- 


cate of the “combined system”; he, too, 
must have his day. To me the “com- 
bined system,” which represents a com- 
promise between the signer and the oral- 
ist, is in its net results very much like the 
problem of adding apples and pears to 
get peaches. It is a practical impossi- 
bility if efficiency of either system is its 
goal. 

One of the most important reasons for 
the creation of the “combined system’’ is 
the politics of the State school coupled 
with the demands of educational prog- 
ress. There are many superintendents of 
State schools and many of their teachers 
who have not investigated or admitted 
with an unbiased mind the tremendous 
possibilities of the exclusive oral training. 

Even if the State superintendent were 
inclined to develop pure oralism in his 
institution, the politics of his school and 
of the board of control in that State 
would force his hand in the appointment 
of some of his teachers, many of whom 
hold positions by. virtue of political pref- 
erment rather than for their actual ability 
to teach a deaf child efficiently. 

The “combined system,” therefore, 
provides the necessary political loop-hole 
for the reappointment of sign teachers 
and the introduction of some few oral 
teachers, to satisfy the protests of pro- 
gressives, reformers, and other foreign 
bodies injected into the mechanism of the 
otherwise smooth-running politico-educa- 
tional machine. 

What, then, does a convention of in- 
structors of the deaf, composed of these 
heterogenous forces, actually accomplish ? 
I have scanned the reports for a number 
of years of these conventions and from 
my humble viewpoint the net results are 
hardly in proportion to the amount of 
energy expended. There are men and 
women in these conventions whose in- 
fluence could be made a powerful factor 
for the advancement of this noble cause. 


There are papers presented and ideas 
suggested which, if given a fair consid- 
eration and actual application, might do 
much toward improving this special edu- 
cational work. It is deplorable, there- 
fore, that in the face of such splendid 
possibilities so little that is tangible and 
practically applicable is actually accom- 
plished. 

I contend, therefore, that a national or- 
ganization of educators must have not 
only a definite purpose and an ideal to- 
ward which every individual member of 
such organization is striving, but must 
also develop an amicable cooperation of 
all of its factors and forces and bring the 
combined efforts, brains, energies, and 
influences to a noble focus. 

What is true of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf to a 
great degree has also been demonsttated 
in a lesser measure in the younger na- 
tional body, created by the oral workers— 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 

As pure oralism gained larger recog- 
nition the far-sighted and influential edu- 
cators of the older organization evidently 
sensed the observation that I have just 
made, namely, that the cause of pure 
oralism could be more effective in an in- 
dependent organization, and this evident- 
ly was responsible for the creation of the 
latter body. 

In a conversation a few weeks ago with 
three or four of our best known, experi- 
enced teachers, I casually asked, “Who is 
the executive officer of the American As- 
sociation to Promote Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, and when and where is the 
next meeting to be held?” To my sur- 
prise, I could get no answer from any of 
them, and was referred to the advertise- 
ment of this organization in THE VOLTA 
Review. To the present date I have not 
been able to ascertain when and where 
the next meeting of this Association takes 
place. 

One of the cognesceti who is thorough- 
ly familiar with the inside history and 
workings of this organization writes: 
regret to advise you that the date for the 
next meeting of the American Associa- 
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tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf is still indefinite. It is re- 
ported that a meeting may be held in 1918 
if 500 new members among the teachers 
of the deaf are secured. This will help 
insure the necessary operating expenses. 
Even the assurance of the expenses of 
the meeting may not be all sufficient to 
secure this meeting, as several factions 
have developed under the leadership of 
influential men. One faction declares 
that the meeting will take place soon ; an- 
other feels that there is no necessity for 
such meeting at the present time.” 

What a pathetic state for this Associa- 
tion to be in! There are important prob- 
lems, many awaiting solution at the hands 
of these experienced teachers and author- 
ities. The convention and codperation of 
these interests again depends on the ad- 
justment of political and personal differ- 
ences between a small number of the 
leaders. 

Since the organization of the Central 
Institute for the Deaf three years ago 
and the practical association between the 
experienced teachers of the deaf and the 
ear specialist the importance of a con- 
stant and closer cooperation of these two 
forces has become keenly apparent. The 
success of this institution and the devel- 
opment of such new phases in the work 
as we have already been able to introduce 
has been the result of frequent confer- 
ences between the teachers and myself 
and the maintenance of one ever-present 
and vital factor—codperation. 

Codperation is the keynote of success 
in every enterprise, institution, conven- 


_ tion, or other body where various forces, 


talents, and influences are present. 

A valuable adjunct to the smooth-run- 
ning character of any machinery driven 
by brains and man is democracy. Codp- 
eration and democracy is a combination 
that always spells success. It is the ab- 
sence of codperation and democracy that 
has hampered the progress of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, and this also threatens the vitality 
of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 

Based on the principles of coéperation 
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and democracy, we have dared to organ- 
ize another society, with the hope that 
these principles may be definitely main- 
tained as the foundation stones of this 
new structure. 

At a meeting of teachers, alumni, and 
postgraduates of the Central Institute for 
the Deaf this new society was created in 
July, 1917, in St. Louis. Its name: The 
Society of Progressive Oral Advocates. 
Its purpose: to advance educational meas- 
ures of interest to the deaf along purely 
oral principles. Its membership: open to 
every one interested in the oral education 
of the deaf. 

The Executive Committee of this new 
society announces the following program: 

1. The first annual meeting of the So- 
ciety of Progressive Oral Advocates will 
take place in St. Louis in July, 1918. 

2. An interesting program of papers 
and demonstrations has already been 
promised. 

3. A comprehensive survey of teaching 
methods, number of pupils per teacher, 
qualification of teachers, equipment, pro- 
portion of pupils taught orally and by 
signs, complexion of the governing 
boards, methods of appointment of such 
boards—in short, a survey of as much 
detailed information as can be acquired 
of the operation and maintenance of 
every State school for the deaf and of all 
departments for the education of the deaf 
in the public schools of the larger cities— 
will be presented for consideration and 
discussion. 

4. Following the discussion of this sur- 
vey a resolution will be introduced which 
has for its purpose a standardization of 
schools for the deaf similar to the one 
that became effective a few years ago 
through the influence and agency of the 
Rockefeller Institute, in creating a stand- 
ard of efficiency for medical colleges and 
the medical departments of teaching uni- 
versities. 

The organizers of this new society feel 
that there is much to be done in this im- 
portant field of special education, and 
that the success of such work depends 
absolutely on codperation and democracy. 

This society will draw additional 
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strength for support in the codperation 
of a number of prominent ear specialists 
in various medical centers of this country. 
- The several national associations of 
ear, nose, and throat specialists have al- 
ready demonstrated their interest in the 
education of the deaf in the past few 
years. Important symposia have been 
held at the annual meetings of these so- 
cieties in which prominent educators of 
the deaf and ear specialists participated 
in the program. 

I cite the National Otological Congress 
in Boston in 1912; the American Laryn- 
gological, Rhinological, and Otological 
Association in Washington in 1914; the 
American Academy of Ophthalmology 
and Oto-Laryngology in Chicago in 1916; 
the American Otological Society in 
Washington in 1916, and the American 
Academy of Ophthalmology and Oto- 
Laryngology in Memphis in 1917. 

At all of these meetings practical dem- 
onstrations of the work done in the edu- 
cation of the deaf child were presented 
and a liberal discussion participated in by 
the ear specialists and teachers present. 
We hope to effect an even closer coopera- 
tion between these active forces, and the 
call of the first annual meeting of the 
Society of Progressive Oral Advocates 
must tell its own story. 

Every one interested in the progressive 
oral education of the deaf child is eligible 
to membership in this society and is here- 
by invited to join. Membership dues are 
one dollar per year, and the secretary is 
Miss Augusta Roeder, Central Institute 
for the Deaf, 818 S. Kings Highway, St. 
Louis. A copy of the constitution and 
by-laws will be furnished each applicant 
for membership. 


Epitoriat, NotE.—We wish Dr. Gold- 
stein and his new association the best of 
success, and hope that every oral teacher 
and all others who desire the teaching of 
better speech under better speech condi- 
tions will send in a dollar and ask to be 
enrolled on the list of members. Dr. 
Goldstein deserves the most loyal coop- 
eration, for he is neglecting his profes- 
sional work and devoting most of his 
time to promoting the better teaching of 
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better speech under conditions that are 
bound to insure high efficiency in the use 
of speech by deaf children. Some three 
years ago he and his associates opened 
the Central Institute for the Deaf, in or- 
der that deaf children in the southwest 
might be orally instructed in an oral en- 
vironment. He placed Miss Ethel Hil 
liard in charge of the school, and realized 
his expectations that under proper condi- 
tions deaf children would become highly 
efficient in the use of speech and speech- 
reading. ‘Trained teachers competent to 
observe and pass judgment state that the 
speech work in no other schools excels 
that of the Central Institute, while the 
voice work is probably superior to that 
of any other school. 

But financing a school so excellent that 
it cannot find room for all applicants, and 
financing an association proposing to hold 
a national convention every year, yet 
largely dependent on membership dues 
from oral teachers for its income, are 
quite different propositions. Thus we 
hope that Dr. Goldstein may find some 
wealthy philanthropist who will endow 
the new association with a goodly sum, 
the income from which may be used in 
meeting the expenses of the proposed an- 
nual meetings. Otherwise these conven- 
tions may be limited in scope and useful- 
ness; for many are the expenses that 
must be met in holding national conven- 
tions. 

The American Association has held no 
convention since 1912, principally for 
lack of funds not otherwise needed. But 
it has used in doing very serviceable work 
among parents of deaf children, with 
boards of education and school trustees, 
and among hard-of-hearing adults, the 
funds that otherwise would have helped 
defray convention expenses. 

The American Association. is not and 
never was a society of pure oralists. 
From its inception, in 1890, it has drawn 
its membership largely from sources 
other than so-called pure oral schools, 
and among its officials and directors there 
have always been heads of “combined 
system” and manual alphabet schools. 

Evidently Dr. Goldstein forgot for the 
moment that the Volta Bureau and THE 
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VortaA Review are the property of the 
American Association, and that the effi- 
cient work both are doing and which has 
won high commendation is simply the 
work of and must be credited to the As- 
sociation. Some of this work may be 
briefly referred to here. 

First. To show parents of deaf chil- 
dren the importance and imperative need 
of starting home training and teaching in 
infancy, if the child is deaf-born, or as 
soon as the physician says hearing is 
gone, if lost in early childhood; for 
children properly taught and trained in 
the home are in a receptive mood and are 
amenable to discipline on entering school 
and ready to receive instruction, while 
the untrained child often proves a heavy 
drain on the nervous energies of the 
teacher during the weeks of preparation 
necessary to receive instruction. Again, 
the child trained at home may ‘be able to 
enter the second or third grade shortly 
after admission, and thus be one or more 
years in advance of the untrained child, 
though the latter may be the older by 
several years. 

Second. To show parents of deaf chil- 
dren how to utilize to the best advantage 
the instruction the child has received at 


_ school, to the end that at the close of va- 


cation the child may return to school with 
as good, if not better, command of lan- 
guage than he had when vacation began ; 
for, as Miss Worcester has pointed out. 
unless the mother realizes the importance 
of knowing how best to use every word 
in the child’s limited vocabulary and is 
able to intelligently explain to little hear- 
ing comrades how much the child under- 
stands, “the first long vacation, instead 
of being the greatest possible stimulus to 
speech, as it ought to be, has given the 
child a set-back that it will take months 
of hard work to overcome, and that will 
influence his attitude toward talking at 
home for years.” 

Third. To aid the heads of schools in 


showing trustees and directors how it is 
almost useless to expect a high efficiency 
in the use of speech and speech-reading 
so long as there is little or no practise in 
Speech outside of the oral class-rooms; 
and that, to insure this constant practise 
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among children whose parents insist that 
they be orally taught, new incoming pupils 
should be placed where no communica- 
tion by silent methods is possible. Also 
to aid in showing legislative committees 
the wisdom of appropriating the funds 
necessary to provide for suitable segre- 
gation of such pupils. Following is the 
resolution passed by the board of direc- 
tors: “Resolved, That as it is the judg- 
ment of the Board of Directors of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf that an 
exclusive speech atmosphere, other things 
being equal, is best adapted to the highest 
mastery of speech and lip-reading by deaf 
children, we hereby strongly urge upon 
the members of the association and the 
profession at large the very great desira- 
bility of establishing a segregated oral 
department in every school for the deaf.” 

Fourth. To show iocal boards of edu- 
cation and superintendents of city schools 
the necessity of proper grading in day 
schools for the deaf, if the pupils are to 
properly progress in the acquirement of 
knowledge and to become efficient users 
of speech ; that the additional expense of 
a second or a third teacher, even in a 
small school, may mean only a cent or 
two added to the annual bill of each tax- 
payer, and is money most wisely ex- 
pended in a manner that will redound to 
the credit of the community in later 
years. 

Fifth. To encourage the study of lip- 
reading among the adult hard of hearing 
as the one most helpful means of making 
life worth living. 

That most gratifying success has at- 
tended each and all of these efforts is, 
attested by the many letters now on file 
in the Volta Bureau, acknowledging the 
helpful aid rendered—letters that show 
how highly the serviceable work of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech is esteemed by those 
who know of its practicable serviceabil- 
ity ; work that may accomplish.more ben- 
eficial results than a convention or two 
in the bringing about of conditions that 
will insure for all time the proper teach- 
ing of better speech under proper speech 
conditions. 
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WHAT LIP-READING MEANS TO ME 
BY MARTHA L. DRAKE 


FP-READING to me means the way 

to victory in the fight with deafness. 
Before hearing of it I had reached the 
stage where the doctors could do nothing 
more for me, although they said that 
probably my hearing would not grow 
worse. The struggle against the difficul- 
ties accompanying deafness was discour- 
aging. I had begun to resign myself to 
always being cut off from the pleasures 
of other people. What was the use of 
straining my ears to hear and then get- 
ting only a fragment here and there, get- 
ting part of a story and losing the point? 
It was more discouraging than not trying 
at all. Sol did not try. I withdrew into 
myself. I would not go out to meet peo- 
ple and avoided them when I could. I 
was afraid my friends considered it a 
burden to talk with me and was ashamed 
to have to ask them to repeat. Yet when 
they “shouted” at me, as some did, I felt 
even less like talking with them. It was 
the supersensitiveness of a deaf person I 
was acquiring and encouraging. Only a 
deaf person knows what that is. 

Then I heard of lip-reading through a 
friend who had studied it at The New 
York School for the Hard of Hearing. 
At least I could try that. Perhaps it 
would help me to understand something 
of the conversation around me. Perhaps 
I could get the point of a story and not 
have that blank feeling of being left up 
in the air. To my delight, I found that 
the New York school was represented in 
Boston, and I at once called at the Boston 
School of Lip-Reading and wasted no 
time in beginning my study. 

From the first I began to regain the 
hope of once more joining in the life and 
pleasure around me. Not that I began 
to read people’s lips right away; but I 
began to lose my self-consciousness. I 
couldn’t think of myself and wonder if 
people hated to talk to me when I was 
trying with eyes, ears, and mind to under- 
stand what they were saying. I became 


more alert. My mind woke up, for it was 
being trained to co6perate with my eyes, 
I became interested in things around me. 
Instead of avoiding people, I tried to talk 
with them. It was not easy, but I found 
them willing to come more than half way 
when they knew I was trying myself. 
The first time I really understood from 
the lips what was said to me and could 
reply without having the remark repeated 
I felt like jumping up and shouting for 
joy. Now I feel that once more I can 
take my part in the life around me. I 
can join in a conversation without that 
awful fear of making a break. I am no 
longer cut off from the pleasure of under- 
standing people. I can once more take 
my place in the world and not be a use- 
less member of the family —one to be 
pitied. It is not only that I can under- 
stand now. Lip-reading has given mea 
mental awakening. It has given me cour- 
age to go on with the fight against the 
difficulties of deafness, as well as the 
power to overcome the difficulties. My 
deafness is no longer a handicap. I know 
I can do something and need not now be 
a burden to any one, since I can help my- 
self. There is no longer the feeling of 
“What’s the use?” There is some use in 
trying and I know it now. If only every 
person who has any trouble in hearing 
would study lip-reading! It would mean 
a new outlook for them—a new life. It 
is the way out of the back waters of life 
into the main stream once more. 


Shirpat R. Kamarkar, principal of the 
Speech-Teaching Institute for the Deaf, No. 
25 Budhmar, Poona City, India, writes that 
his school was officially recognized by the Edu- 
cational Department on February 22, 1917, 
though no grant has yet been received from 
the government or the municipality. He de- 
sires to secure such literature on speech-teach- 
ing as the schools in America may feel in- 
clined to present to him. 
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THE PARTIALLY DEAF CHILD: A SCHOOL PROBLEM * 
BY JOHN D. WRIGHT 


ASSUME at the start that our “prob- 

lem” is not complicated by feeble- 
mindedness. That is a separate ques- 
tion, and if the State has not divorced it 
from the problem of deafness, so much 
the worse for the State and its helpless 
wards. It is a discredit and disgrace to 
the educational system. 

The term “partially deaf” is so indefi- 
nite that we must first establish some 
limiting classifications before we can 
practically and constructively discuss the 
“problem.” 

I think we may safely assume that no 
child of approximately normal intelli- 
gence will be sent to a special school for 
the deaf who is able to hear shouted con- 
versation at a distance of five feet. It is 
not often that we are asked to educate 
those who can hear shouted conversation 
at a distance of one foot. In my opin- 
ion, any pupil that can do that should be 
equipped with an acousticon, with a cord 
long enough to permit putting the trans- 
mitter near the teacher, and be given a 
fair trial in a suitable school for hearing 
children. If this proves unsatisfactory, 
then the child may be transferred to a 
special school for the deaf, but should 
continue to use the acousticon under con- 
ditions that will enable his ears and his 
eyes to supplement each other. 

We must remember, however, that a 
degree of deafness that permits an adult 
who formerly heard normally to still 
hear shouted conversation at a distance 
of a foot would, in the case of a child, 
prevent that child from ever learning. to 
speak or understand speech without very 
special attention. Yet that power of 
sound perception, though too small to 
enable the child to acquire language and 
speech as children ordinarily do without 
conscious effort, is sufficient to make it 
possible to teach the child to hear and to 


*Read at the twenty-first meeting of the 


mvention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, Hartford, Conn., June 29 to July 3. 


develop the speech and language centers 
of the brain through the normal channel 
of the ear. 

If those in charge of the schools for 
the deaf only realized how much easier it 
is to teach language and speech through 
even very imperfect hearing than through 
the senses of sight and touch alone, and 
also realized how slight an amount of 
residual hearing can be made to serve a 
very useful purpose, they would do far 
more of this work. The principal diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that it is a work 
which cannot be done in groups of more 
than two or three, and therefore requires 
attention that is almost or quite indi- 
vidual. Yet it is surprising how much 
can be accomplished in a very short daily 
period. If only 10 minutes a day can be 
given up to this work of developing the 
brain centers connected with the ear, the 
results are worth while. 

But it is the school. problem of doing 
the right thing by these children that we 
are called upon to consider today, and 
what would be comparatively simple if 
we had only a score of pupils to deal 
with becomes much more complicated 
where there are from 200 to 500. 

Let us suppose that there are 300 pupils 
in the school. During the past 23 years 
an average of 35 per cent of the pupils 
in my small private school have been 
proper subjects for this auricular train- 
ing. I believe it is quite possible that 
one-third of the 300 pupils would be 
found to have enough power of sound 
perception to get real benefit from the 
proper kind of auricular training. Prob- 
ably one-haif of these 100 children could 
be given the necessary training in groups 
of two, one-fourth in groups of three or 
four, and one-fourth would require in- 
dividual attention, at least during the first 
two or three months. To provide 10 
minutes a day for 50 pupils in groups of 
two would require 4 hours and 10 min- 
utes, or 35 minutes less than the ordi- 
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nary teaching day of 4 hours and 45 min- 
utes. To provide 10 minutes a day for 
25 pupils in groups of three would re- 
quire an hour and 20 minutes; and for 
25 pupils to have 10 minutes a day indi- 
vidually requires a teacher’s time for 35 
minutes less than a full day. Two teach- 
ers, then, giving auricular training 434 
hours a day could handle the necessary 
special work in a school of 300 pupils. 
It would be better if the work was di- 
vided between four teachers, letting each 
give auricular training half of the school 
day, as the work is rather hard on the 
teacher. These two teachers might be 
paid $600 each, with board and lodging, 
and I firmly believe the same amount of 
money could not be spent in any other 
way that would so greatly raise the 
standard of language and speech in the 
school or do so much to approach the 100 
pupils to the normal. 

Supposing that the two teachers were 
available, what would be the best proce- 
dure and of what does the “proper au- 
ricular training” consist? Before going 
into a detailed description of exercises, I 
must call your attention to two basic 
truths: 

First. In order that we may under- 
stand a language when we hear it spoken, 
our brains require a long course of train- 
ing. If you and I, with our normal hear- 
ing, were set down in a foreign country 
whose language we had never heard, we 
would not understand a word that was 
said, not because we were deaf, but be- 
cause our brain had not been trained to 
interpret into ideas the sounds that our 
ears transmitted to it. Now, a child may 
have a considerable ability to perceive 
sound, and yet not hear sufficiently to ac- 
quire either comprehension of the ideas 
associated with the speech sounds or the 
ability to imitate those sounds. A child 


of seven, with perfectly normal intellect, 
was brought to me in January, 1916, who 
possessed so much power of sound per- 
ception that we were able to teach her 
largely through the ear, and yet she had 
lived several years among intelligent, 
speaking persons without acquiring a 
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single word of speech or a comprehen- 
sion of language. She did not even know 
that there was such.a thing as language, 
Within four months, largely — through 
auricular training, she was able to speak 
many sentences and to understand them 
when they were spoken close to her ear, 
Thanks to this power of sound percep- 
tion, that had served no purpose under 
the ordinary environment of a home, she 
was able to acquire more and _ better 
speech and language in four months than 
a totally deaf child could have acquired 
in ten months or more. At the end of 
the four months she did not actually per- 
ceive sound any better than at the begin- 
ning, but her brain had been trained to 
associate language conceptions with the 
sounds that she had always been able to 
hear when uttered very near her ear. It 
was an educational process. 

Second. The intensity with which a 
sound affects the ear varies inversely as 
the square of the distance between the 
ear and the source of the sound; there- 
fore, to speak one-half as far from the 
child enables him to hear four times as 
well, and to speak at one-fourth of the 
distance causes him to hear 16 times as 
well. To put it in another way: a child 
who is 16 times as deaf as a person who 
can hear natural conversation at a dis- 
tance of one foot can hear that conver- 
sation at a distance of 3 inches, or he 
can be 144 times as deaf and yet hear at 
a distance of one inch. Since loudness 
varies directly as the amplitude of the 
vibrations, if at the same time that the 
distance is reduced from one foot to one 
inch the sound is made twice as loud, 
the child may be 288 times as deaf and 
yet hear the sounds well enough to learn 
to interpret their meaning. 

This explains the fact that so many 
children who possess enough residual 
hearing to respond satisfactorily to au 
ricular education are yet too deaf to have 
made any use of their hearing under or- 
dinary conditions. The ordinary dis- 
tance of the sounds of daily speech from 
the hearing organ is so great under not- 
mal conditions that even a comparatively 
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slight impairment of hearing in a child 
prevents the proper development of the 
brain centers connected with the ear. 

The effect of the educational auricular 
exercises is usually to somewhat increase 
the actual power of sound perception; 
but this is not the principal value of the 
exercises. Any considerable increase in 
actual hearing power is unlikely, if sur- 
gical and medical efforts have been un- 
availing. The pupil soon seems to hear 
better ; but careful examination will show 
that this is due to an increased ability to 
interpret sounds and an accompanying 
increase in attention to them, which is a 
natural consequence of greater compre- 
hension of their meaning and not to 
any important improvement in hearing 
power. 

The properly functioning ear receives 
sound vibrations and transmits those im- 
pressions to the brain. These impres- 
sions arriving at the brain coincidently 


‘with the presence of an idea in the mind, 


the association is made between the 
sound and the idea, and that sound or 
group of sounds becomes a word. If this 
occurs often enough, a permanent record 
is made upon the brain and we say we 
remember the word. 

The process must be the same with the 
partially deaf child. We must get sound 
impressions to his brain at the same time 
we awaken in his mind the idea for 
which they stand. In order to do this, 
we avail ourselves of the laws of sound, 
as previously outlined. We determine 
by experiment how near our lips must 
be to his ear and how loudly we must 
speak in order that any sound impression 
may be conveyed to his brain. 

_Then we must devise a series of exer- 
cises that will give the brain as nearly as 
possible the same training that it gets 
through the normal hearing of spoken 
words. Although in the case of the child 
with normal hearing there is no effort to 
first present sounds that are most easily 
discriminated, it is best to do so in be- 
ginning the development of the brain 
through the channel of impaired hearing. 
We therefore choose for our first exer- 
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cises sounds that, owing to their dissimi- 
larity, are more readily distinguished 
from each other. If we are dealing with 
little children of from four to eight years 
of age, with a very small vocabulary, or 
no vocabulary at all, we begin by train- 
ing them to distinguish between three or 
more sounds, such as the clapping of 
hands, ringing of a bell, a whistle and a 
shouted -d, a police rattle, etc. The sim- 
ple recognition of the sound is varied by 
having them count the number of times 
the sound is made. If they are too young 
to have the numbers, they can be trained 
to hold up as many fingers as the times 
they hear the sound. This idea is some- 
times hard for a little child to get, and in 
order to be sure that he knows what I 
am trying tohave him do, I may touch 
him on the shoulder once and have him 
hold up one finger ; then touch him twice 
and have him hold up two fingers; then 
three times, and repeat this in different 
order till he has grasped the connection 
between the number of fingers he holds 
up and the number of times he is touched. 
Then it is not hard to transfer the idea 
to the number of times he hears a sound. 

As soon as he has learned to recognize 
these different sounds, a beginning can 
be made with spoken sounds that repre- 
sent words. A good way to begin this 
with a little child is to place a toy trolley 
car, a toy sheep, and toy boat on the 
table before him and say the words—car, 
sheep, boat—near his ear and as loudly 
as is necessary to enable him to perceive 
the sounds. In the case of a young child, 
who has not yet developed much power 
of attention, it may take a week or two 
to teach him to recognize with any cer- 
tainty even three words of widely dif- 
ferent sound. Once having accomplished 
this, the subsequent words will be learned 
more readily. He will always be inter- 
ested in his own name, that of his brother 
and sister or playfellow, mama, father, 
or mother, papa (not papa and mama), 
arm, eye, nose, mouth, run, fly, fall, etc. 
Very soon a beginning can be made with 
little sentences: Shut your eyes. Open 


the door. Shut the door. Shut the win- 
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dow. Open the window. In fact, from 
now on the process of teaching the child 
to hear—that is, to comprehend spoken 
language by means of the ear—follows 
much the same course as that of teaching 
him to read the lips. Both results are 
obtained by brain training—one through 
the sense of sight, the other through the 
sense of hearing. 

In the cases of older pupils having more 
understanding of language and greater 
power of concentrated and sustained at- 
tention, the early stages of the process 
can be passed through more rapidly. But 
it must not be overlooked that this work 
makes a severe demand upon the atten- 
tion of the pupil, and that they quickly 
weary. Ten minutes at a time is enough 
for some weeks. If circumstances per- 
mit, this can later be extended to 20, or 
even 30, minutes; but for a long time 
that should be the limit of our demands 
upon our pupils for sustained attention 
to the hearing exercises. 

When a considerable hearing vocabu- 
lary has been acquired by the pupil, it is 
usually an advantage to supply him with 
an acousticon, in order to extend the dis- 
tance at which he can hear, and also to 
enable him to use his ears and his eyes 
simultaneously. Even a very slight abil- 
ity to recognize sound is a tremendous 
help in lip-reading when the brain has 
been trained to know the significance of 
the sounds. 

I sometimes find the acousticon of 
service in the very earliest stages, in 
order to get the child’s attention to the 
sounds. Once this has been accom- 


plished, it has been my experience that 
the final results are better to use only the 
unaided voice until a considerable hear- 
ing vocabulary has been built up. Then 
I revert to the instrument, as I have said, 
to increase the range. 

In doing this work it must be remem- 
bered that many repetitions of the same 
words, phrases, and sentences are re- 
quired to insure a rapid, automatic re- 
sponse from the brain. You and I heard 
words many times before we compre- 
hended their meaning; we heard them 
very many more times before we uttered 
them ourselves. Therefore, new words 
and sentences must not be introduced too 
rapidly and there must be very many 
repetitions. We are dealing with a brain 
somewhat less developed and alert by 
reason of its having received thousands 
upon thousands less impressions, owing 
to the lack of normal hearing; but the 
process by which we develop this some- 
what inert brain is trained, and that is 
by transmitting to it the sound impres- 
sions that we wish associated with a cer- 
tain idea at the moment when that idea 
is present in the mind of the pupil. 

The order of procedure is: 

First. Awaken attention to sounds. 

Second. Show that certain sounds are 
always associated with certain ideas. 

Third. Build up a hearing vocabulary; 
first of words, then of short sentences, 
and finally of continuous spoken lan- 
guage. 

Speak at the greatest distance from the 
ear and with the softest tone that is pos- 
sible and yet reach the brain. 


A COMMON PLATFORM ON WHICH ALL CAN STAND * 
BY JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 


HAVE heard with great interest the 
forceful and practical address of your 
president. Individual minds differ, and 
no two people can absolutely coincide in 
ideas. I find myself, however, in sub- 


*An address delivered at the Hartford meet- 
ing of the National Association of the Deaf, 


July 5, 1917. 


stantial accord with Mr. Howard in the 
essentials of the education of the deaf. 
One year and two months ago he ad- 
dressed to me a letter, asking my coop- 
eration in an effort to unite on a common 
platform all elements interested in the 
education of the deaf. He apparently 


addressed me as supposedly occupying 
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the opposite extreme from his own posi- 
tion and with the thought that if he could 
get a platform that he and I could stand 
on, there would be ample room for every 
one else. In his letter he frankly stated 
that it had been his belief that I was “‘one 
of those oralists who had crawled so far 
into my hole and pulled the hole in after 
me that the only way of getting me out 
would be by mining and sapping opera- 
tions with a high explosive.” -He had, 
however, seen in some of my printed 
utterances, that he did me the honor to 
read, a few faint glimmers of what 
seemed to be human intelligence, and a 
suggestion that perhaps I realized that it 
was “a condition and not a theory that 
confronts 

The correspondence continued for a 
year, I answering promptly, having noth- 
ing else to do, he, being a busy man, let- 
ting considerable intervals elapse. 

He wished for things I could not grant 
and I wished for other things that he 
would not grant. Finally, after using up 
much valuable time on the part of our 
respective stenographers, by broadening 
out his platform by a narrow plank or 
two and reducing the width of my plat- 
form by large removals, we arrived at a 
foundation on which we each found a 
foothold. That platform is so short, so 
simple, and so sensible that it seems as 
if the mountain in labor brought forth 
only a mouse. Yet I firmly believe that 
if all interested in the welfare of the deaf 
would lend a hand to make its recom- 
mendations into existing facts, no other 
single movement would do more to im- 
prove their educational treatment. 

The platform reads as follows: “Each 
school for the deaf should have facilities 
for housing in a speech environment, 
where they are taught wholly by the 
speech method, all beginners of eight 
years of age and under and all bright 
semi-deaf and semi-mute pupils who do 
not know the sign language or manual 
alphabet, and for keeping them in that 
department until the authorities are con- 
vinced that they would attain better 
results if instructed by some other 
method.” 


Every combined school for the deaf 
desires to do oral work with some of its 
pupils. They do that work under condi- 
tions that make the highest attainable 
efficiency impossible. 

The existing conditions in the com- 
bined schools defeat the purpose of some 
of their most strenuous efforts. This 
platform points the way to increased effi- 
ciency with no change of desire. It is not 
the combined system which Mr. Howard 
and I are attacking, but the commingled 
element existing in the combined system 
as at present organized. 

Remove this commingled element and 
the combined system will be freed from 
a terrible incubus and the oral work done 
in the combined schools will show vastly 
increased efficiency. It will still be a 
combined school, but not a commingled 
school. 

Each year in The Annals every com- 
bined school reports a considerable num- 
ber of its pupils as taught “wholly or 
chiefly by the oral method.” As a matter 
of cold fact, not one pupil in a combined 
school was ever taught wholly or chiefly 
by the oral method, because the essential 
element of the oral method does not exist 
in a combined school, and that is a speech 
environment or atmosphere. Every one 
here knows this. The oral method with- 
out a speech environment is no more the 
oral method than air would be air with- 
out oxygen. Remove the oxygen and air 
becomes an entirely different thing, with 
different properties and changed powers. 

I do not mean that there is any inten- 
tion to deceive on the part of those mak- 
ing these reports to The Annals. It is 
merely a failure to grasp the fact that the 
essential element of the oral method does 
not exist in their institutions, and there- 
fore the results obtained there are not 
obtained by the oral method, but by some- 
thing else, which might be called the 
“commingled system.” I believe in the 
oral method, and I am not opposing the 
combined system, but I am heart and soul 
against the commingled system. As I 
said in the May Annals: “If the com- 
bined system can free itself of the com- 
mingled character it will take on a new 
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lease of life”; and I have over and over 
pointed out the simple and_ practical 
means by which this commingled charac- 
teristic can be eliminated from the com- 
bined system. 

I confess that I should like to see every 
school for the deaf a purely oral school ; 
but I realize that under existing condi- 
tions in the combined schools they could 
not be changed into oral schools either 
by legislative enactment or by any sud- 
den act other than a miracle by the om- 
nipotent Creator of all things. Such a 
miraculous interference is extremely un- 
likely, and whatever increased efficiency 
in oral work is attained by the combined 
schools must be brought about by their 
own earnest desire and endeavor. 

In every combined school there are 
some pupils whom those in authority 
would be willing to educate without the 
use of finger spelling and the sign lan- 
guage, at least up to the beginning of the 
high-school grades: those who have been 
made deaf by accident or illness after 
language or speech have been acquired ; 
those who retain enough power of hear- 
ing to have acquired by means of it some 
speech and language, and some totally 
congenitally deaf pupils who are bright 
and show a special aptitude for speech 
and lip-reading. It is universally con- 
ceded that it would be to the advantage 
of these pupils and to the advantage of 
the school if they could be taught by the 
oral method, which means in a speech 
environment during the greater part or 
all of the educational period. The only 
way that I know of accomplishing this in 
a combined school is by the creation of a 
segregated oral department. To do this 
involves no insuperable obstacles. In 
many institutions the physical conditions 
are such that it could be easily and inex- 
pensively done. In others the difficulty 
might be greater, but not really prohibit- 
ive. The beginning need not be on a 
large or elaborate scale. Let “the. proof 
of the pudding be in the eating,” and let 
the increased efficiency demonstrate itself 
in a small department before radical 
changes are made. 
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It would seem to me that the deaf haye 
nothing to lose and everything to gain by 
the adoption of this idea, and I hope this 
powerful association will put its shoulder 
to the wheel and give so sturdy a push 
that the superintendents will besiege their 
legislatures for permission to establish a 
small segregated department for at least 
a portion of their oral work. If, after 
the oral pupils have acquired their maxi- 
mum ability to carry on spoken inter- 
course, they wish to learn the use of the 
manual alphabet and the sign language, 
I, for one, would be quite willing, just as 
I would be willing to have them learn 
French or German or Spanish. My only 
objections to the silent methods of com- 
munication are that when used during 
the educational period they have a strong 
tendency to reduce the ability of the deaf 
to use normal means of intercourse. 

On the second day of this month I 
read before the Auricular Section of the 
Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf a brief paper in which I pled 
for the utilization of the residual hear- 
ing possessed by about one-third of the 
pupils in the schools for the deaf, and 
outlined a practical and inexpensive 
method by which this could be accom- 
plished in every school. I trust that this 
association will heed the plea made by 
your president, as well as mine, on behalf 
of these children. 


I have also carefully listened to the fine _ 


paper of Dr. Patterson, which makes a 
strong appeal to me. I think we are 
nearer together than is generally sus- 
pected. His “creed” is substantially in 
accord with the briefer and simpler plat- 
form arrived at by Mr. Howard and my- 
self. Dr. Patterson has asked me to re- 
state his creed in terms to which I could 
subscribe, and I think I can do so with- 
out removing from it any element that, 
for his present purpose of harmonizing 
all groups, needs to be emphasized. 
The first article may stand unchanged, 
save for the added statement that the 
“trying-out” period should not be less 
than three years, and the explicit expres 
sion of the procedure that the very pro- 
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vision of a “trying-out” period of neces- 
sity involves. The provision of this 
“trying-out” period is for the purpose of 
discovering those pupils who can satis- 
factorily proceed by pure oral instruc- 
tion. If any pupils pass through this 
period successfully, and thus demonstrate 
their capacity for satisfactorily profiting 
by such methods of instruction, it goes 
without saying that they are to continue 
to receive instruction by that method. 
In formulating a creed we need to be ex- 
plicit, and therefore we must add to “the 
speech environment should be established 
during the trying-out period” the words 
“and maintained thereafter for those 
who succeed satisfactorily in this period 
until the habits of speech and lip-reading 
are thoroughly fixed.” 

The rock upon which all harmonizing 
efforts have heretofore been wrecked lies 
in the second article. I believe, how- 
ever, that we can express the spirit of 
article 2 by a sentence which could be 
added to article 1, and thus reduce Dr. 
Patterson’s creed to two articles without 
the sacrifice of any essential element. 

This sentence might be: “Such pupils 
as those in authority believe, after the 
trying-out period, cannot learn speech 
and lip-reading sufficiently well to make 
practical use of them should be there- 
after educated by the combined system.” 

To the third article I am willing to 
subscribe. 

Dr. Patterson’s creed would then read: 

1. We believe there is a goodly pro- 
portion of deaf children who can be 
taught speech and lip-reading aud edu- 
cated in and by them, aided by written 
and printed language; and in order that 
they may be thus successfully educated 
it is necessary that they be made to de- 
pend upon their speech and lip-reading. 

It therefore follows that in all. schools 
teaching speech and lip reading the 
speech environment should be established 
during a trying-out period which should 
not be less than three years, and main- 


tained thereafter for those who succeed , 


satisfactorily in this trying-out period 


until the habits of speech and lip-reading *. ; 
are thoroughly fixed. 
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Such pupils as those in ‘authority be- 
lieve, after the trying-out period, cannot 
learn speech and lip-reading sufficiently 
well to make practical use of them 
should be thereafter educated by the 
combined system. 

2. We believe that after the habit of 
speech and lip-reading has been thor- 
oughly formed, and can no longer be in- 
jured by a knowledge and use of the 
manual language, the deaf should be en- 
couraged to learn it, leaving to the indi- 
vidual to decide whether or not it is use- 
ful to him. 

I cannot see in this reworded “creed” 
any change in spirit from the form origi- 
nally suggested, and by emphasizing the 
essentials and omitting the non-essentials 
the causes of controversy are removed. 

1, for one, would be quite willing to 
adopt either Dr. Patterson’s creed or 
Mr. Howard’s platform as a working 
agreement. 


LIP-READING FOR SOLDIERS DEAFENED 
. IN WAR 


eh? the Editor of The New York Times: 

"The soldiers who are deafened in the war 
must be taught lip-reading, and they must go 
through a period of vocational readjustment at 
least, if not in many cases vocational reéduca- 
tion. It is a pressing need that these soldiers 
should be recognized as war cripples and be 
given the same economic consideration that 
such men will have. ' 

The New York League for the Hard-of- 
Hearing has offered a corps of teachers of lip- 
reading to the American Red Cross, and it is 
now making a study of the subject of war 
deafness from its educational, vocational, so- 
cial, and economic aspects. Statistics upon the 
number of soldiers deafenéd during these three 
years of war are very few, The league will 
be most grateful for any such statistics which 
Times readers may have or any suggestions as 
to how to procure such figures. Information, 
too, regarding the teaching of lip-reading to 
deafened soldiers and their vocational reéduca- 
tion will also be appreciated. The office of the 
league is at 37 West Thirty-ninth street. 

Plans are under way in several cities for 
dealing with deafened soldiers, but such plans 
will not meet with the encouragement which is 
‘their due -ugtif; the hard-of-hearing man re- 


+ ‘ceéves his quota of serious attention. 


Eunice Hunterr 
New York, Aug. 7, 
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THE ORAL METHOD OF EDUCATION OF THE DEAF* 
BY E. S, TILLINGHAST 


T IS quickly evident to one who sur- 
I veys the field of present-day educa- 
tion of the deaf that we are still far from 
the goal of a scientifically organized and 
satisfactory system of educating this 
comparatively small section of the social 
whole. Apparently incongruous condi- 
tions exist, which on their face seem ab- 
surd, and yet they strangely persist. 
Very naturally, the oral method of teach- 
ing this class is favored primarily, almost 
unanimously, by parents of deaf children. 
This strong continuous influence in itself 
would seem sufficient soon to settle any 
question as to the general methods to be 
used. The public generally we would 
expect to favor, and in fact do favor, the 
teaching of speech which they can un- 
derstand rather than by methods which 
they do not understand. A large and 
active association of teachers and a mag- 
azine propaganda, endowed by Alexan- 
der Graham Bell, of telephone fame, 
works earnestly, constantly, and effect- 
ively in favor of the oral method. 
Finally, we have the very pointed ques- 
tion to consider: If the average deaf 
child can be taught to speak and to read 
speech from the lips sufficiently to be 
restored to society, and have no use for 
any other means of communication aside 
from writing, why should any educator 
worthy the name object or even hesitate ? 
Why should any one demur? 

Under these circumstances is it not as- 
tonishing, is it not amazing, that the com- 
bined-system school, as I shall presently 
show, is still holding its own? Strange 
to say, when we analyze and study this 
apparently anomalous condition, this re- 
versal of expectation, we find that the 
great, the most persistent undercurrent 
of opposition—broad, deep, and strong— 
to the pure oral method comes from the 
very persons whom we are striving to 
benefit—the deaf themselves. There is 


*Read at the Portland, Oregon, meeting of 
the National Education Association, July, 1917. 


but one vital reason for this profoundly 
significant fact, and that is the powerful 
and universal appeal which the sign lan- 
guage makes to the deaf. 

My chief purpose in presenting this 
paper is to discuss, in a broad and cath- 
olic spirit, the oral method in relation to 
the facts just stated and in relation to 
the historical progress and present status 
of the education of the deaf in America, 
and thus seek to determine the principles 
that should govern our attitude as edu- 
cators toward both the speech method of 
instruction and the sign language, with 
its handmaiden, the manual alphabet. 

I can touch but briefly upon the his- 
torical background upon which our pres- 
ent system of teaching rests ; but it seems 
especially appropriate to do 'so, in view 
of the fact that the present year marks 
the hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the first school for the deaf in 
America, at Hartford, Conn., in 1817. 
In the next quarter century 25 other 
State-supported schools for the deaf were 
established, all depending entirely upon 
silent methods of communication—writ- 
ing, the manual alphabet, and the sign 
language. In this period a group of very 
able and scholarly men became interested 
in the education of the deaf as teachers 
at the Hartford school. With all the zeal 
and enthusiasm of pioneers, they strove 
to demonstrate to a doubting public the 
possibilities of educating their pupils, 
and with a remarkable degree of success. 
The influence of these early thinkers still 
affects our work in no small degree. 
Among them were A. P. A. Barnard, 
later president of Columbia College; 
Aaron L. Chapin, later president of Be- 
loit College; Andrew L. Stone, who won 
recognition as a gifted and eloquent 
preacher of Boston and San Francisco; 
and last, but not least, the Rev. Thomas 
Gallaudet, the man whose memory is 
most universally loved and honored by 
the deaf of America. From the Hart- 
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ford school there went to various Middle 
West State schools other highly educated 
men, who won honor as pioneer super- 
intendents and spread the influence of 
this first institution far and wide. 

In 1867, just fifty years after the 
founding of the Hartford school, the 
first purely oral school was established at 
Northampton, Mass. This small school, 
claiming to teach the deaf to speak and 
to read speech from the lips, was suc- 
cessful, and in the degree that this was 
true it became a conspicuous standing in- 
dictment of all schools that did not rec- 
ognize such a possibility. It did splendid 
pioneer work in paving the way for the 
present universal recognition of the sub- 
stantial value of the oral method for at 
least a very large proportion of the deaf. 

The half century since the founding 
of the Northampton school has been a 
period of storm and stress, of endless, 
and often most violent and bitter, discus- 
sion of the merits and demerits of oral 
and manual methods. A notable result 
of this controversy has been a very great 
improvement in all methods employed, 
‘both oral and manual. Fortunately 
American schools for the deaf have en- 
joyed the utmost freedom of develop- 
ment. The public has supported them 
liberally and allowed free play to the 
principle of the survival of the fittest, so 
far as methods are concerned. 

Slowly at first, but with increasing 
momentum, the oral method made its 
way. So far as the teaching of the ma- 
jority of pupils by speech and speech- 
reading is concerned, the fight has been 
won. Of a total of 1,317 teachers of the 
deaf in 1912, 962, or 73 per cent, were 
teachers of speech. In 1890 only 213, or 
33.2 per cent, were oral teachers. 

But as to ridding the State schools, 
where the great body of deaf children in 
America are educated, of the sign lan- 
guage and the manual alphabet, and thus 
destroying root, stock, and branch the 
heritage from that earlier notable group 
of educators, who made so profound an 
impression upon the minds and hearts of 
the deaf of America, the goal is yet far 


off, and about it there linger not a few 
clouds of doubt and uncertainty. Many 
men of long experience and great influ- 
ence in the work hesitate at this point. 
Teachers, whose experience is largely 
limited to six months’ oral training and 
some experience with young children 
within the four walls of a class-room, 
are usually enthusiastic pure oralists and 
cannot understand this hold of the sign 
language upon the deaf. Understanding 
this language about as well as they would 
ancient Hebrew or modern Chinese, they, 
together with a large number of persons 
indirectly connected in some official ca- 
pacity with the education of the deaf, 
but even more ignorant of the real possi- 
bilities of the language, join in denounc- 


‘ing it as a hindrance to the welfare of 


the deaf that were better banished from 
the face of the earth. 

Undoubtedly the sign language for 
many decades was, and under certain 
conditions still is, a menace to the highest 
development of the education of the deaf. 
The greatest honor is due the pioneer 
oralists, who saw this truth clearly and 
fought so long and so vigorously to es- 
tablish it. As educational reformers they 
have accomplished a magnificent work. 
But, as we may observe all through the 
wonderful history of education, group 
after group of famous reformers have 
seen a great educational truth, and have 
fought successfully to impress it upon 
the world ; but in its ultimate analysis the 
judgment of history is that they did not 
see the final truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. They were not 
superhuman, and the very intensity of 
conflict caused them to observe certain 
principles with a degree of concentration 
that quite obscured their appreciation of 
other truths that were also of profound 
importance. 

It is significant that the men and 
women who know the tragedy of deaf- 
ness and the handicaps it involves, by 
long and intimate contact with the life of 
the deaf themselves, both as children and 
as adults, are most often those who from 
time to time express grave doubts as to 
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the perfect and complete sufficiency of 
the pure oral method for the salvation 
of the deaf. 

Turning, now, to a very brief review 
of the present status of the education of 
the deaf, we find that all schools are 
classed as either pure oral or combined- 
system schools. There are also day 
schools and State or private boarding 
schools. With few exceptions, the day 
schools all use the pure oral method and 
are quite small, averaging less than 30 
pupils, while the State-supported board- 
ing schools average about 160. In round 
numbers there are 1,900 pupils in pure 
oral day schools and 800 pupils in the 12 
pure oral State boarding schools. In the 
60 combined-system schools, including 
those of Canada, there are 11,000 pupils. 

In spite of an increase of 60 per cent 
in the number of day schools in the past 
fifteen years, the percentage of all pupils 
under instruction taught by the pure oral 
method has increased less than 5 per 
cent, or approximately from 22 per cent 
to 27 per cent. But in this period the 
percentage of the entire number of pupils 
taught speech and speech-reading has in- 
creased from about 60 per cent to 80 per 
cent of the whole. Fifteen years ago the 
average percentage of deaf children 
taught orally in 12 European nations was 
80 per cent, Germany teaching 100 per 
cent, France 92 per cent, and Great Brit- 
ain 52 per cent. 

On their face these figures indicate 
that the combined system is holding its 
own to a most remarkable degree, con- 
sidering the forces arrayed against it. 
But it should be noted that many of these 
schools are being transformed from 
within, establishing entirely separate, 
segregated primary pure oral depart- 
ments, and are thus accomplishing oral 
work of the highest order. 

It is important in this connection to 
note the most important distinguishing 
characteristic of the combined - system 
school. Probably it may be summed up 
in the statement that practically every 
graduate of such a school is an adept in 
the use of the manual alphabet and the 
sign language. He or she may be, and 


often is, a lip-reader of remarkable skill, 
or may be able to speak with delightful 
precision; but whether that be true or 
not, anything to be said by them can be 
expressed very promptly and easily in 
the sign language. 

When we come to study the attitude 
of these graduates of combined schools 
toward the sign language, and of many 
graduates of pure oral schools also, who - 
have later found opportunity to learn 
this language, there is never any ques- 
tion of doubt as to where they stand. 
With passionate, and we might add pa- 
thetic, intensity and unanimity, they pro- 
claim its value to them. Not one in ten 
thousand would be willing to have his 
knowledge of it blotted from his mental 
equipment, even those who have a wide 
reputation for exceptional ability in 
speech and speech-reading. 

The reason for these facts is simple. 
Twist and turn the problem as we may, 
the truth remzins that through countless 
generations the evolution of human 
speech has been through appeal to the 
sense of hearing, not sight, while the lan- 
guage of signs, gesture, and facial ex- 
pression has been evolved directly to 
meet the need of simple and powerful 
appeal to the sense of sight. Can any 
one wonder, then, that the deaf should 
infinitely prefer a language that thus ap- 
peals to the eye, as compared with one 
never intended for sight, which to the 
eye is elusive, fleeting, minute, and there- 
fore demands the most concentrated at- 
tention, excellent eyesight, and careful 
consideration of light conditions ? 

No amount of argument can dispose of 
this. It alone explains the overwhelm- 
ing and unanimous testimony of all deaf 
people, whether or not they are well edu- 
cated, whether or not they can speak and 
read speech with freedom and ease, that 
once they have learned the sign language 
they hold it as a priceless aid to social 
enjoyment among themselves ; a wonder- 
ful instrument of thought expression; 
one that sweeps with ease the entire 
gamut of human emotions ; more precious 
to them than music to the musician, than 
art to the artist; a veritable window of 
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the soul, through which may shine, com- 
paratively unshadowed and undimmed, 
the light from other souls. 

It may be said that for a certain pro- 
portion of the deaf spoken English may 
serve equally well as a vehicle of expres- 
sion; but the question is, Can it so serve 
for any and all types or classes of the 
deaf ? 

In school work, as we all quickly real- 
ize, sound classification is the first step in 
scientific procedure ; then must follow ad- 
justment and adaptation of organization 
to meet the specific needs of each class. 
Therefore it seems wise at this point, es- 
pecially for the benefit of those who have 
not had time to give this aspect of the 
subject careful study, to define more 
clearly the types included under the term 
deaf children. As a class, we include 
under this term all children too deaf to 
make satisfactory progress in an ordi- 
nary public-school class. We find upon 
closer examination that practically one- 
half of these are totally deaf, or too deaf 
to hear the human voice with the aid of 
any instrument. The other half can hear 
very loud noises, and about 14 per cent 
of the whole number can hear very loud 
speech, thus having an inestimable ad- 
vantage in the acquirement of normal 
speech over those totally deaf. 

It will be found, also, that rather less 
than half of these children are born deaf ; 
about one-third have lost their hearing 
before the age of five, but after having 
heard more or less of human speech, and 
about one-third have lost or partially lost 
their hearing after the age of five and 
after having acquired a _ considerable 
command of spoken and possibly of 
written English also. This classification 
at once suggests the probability of very 
great, in fact actually insuperable, differ- 
ences in the degree of rapidity and per- 
fection with which different classes of 
deaf children acquire ability to speak in- 
telligibly. All oral teachers of experi- 
ence are keenly conscious of these very 
great differences, and hence a grave ques- 
tion is raised as to whether the same 
method should be used with all classes of 
those children, or whether there should 


be different applications of the same 
method. or radically different methods 
used with different classes of such chil- 
dren. 

But the most eminent oralists in Amer- 
ica seem to agree that lip-reading, or 
using the more modern term, speech- 
reading, is the foundation and corner- 
stone of the oral method. Now, whether 
we apply only the plain practical tests of 
daily conversation or whether we resort 
to those refined tests devised by modern 
psychologists to determine a child’s prob- 
able lip-reading ability or talent inde- 
pendently of its knowledge of verbal 
language, we find an extremely wide 
range of difference in different children, 
We find not a few children who are won- 
derfully gifted in this respect, and others 
with whom the most expert oral teachers 
have struggled in vain to prevent over- 
whelming disgust and despair and super- 
sensitiveness concerning their inability to 
read speech from the lips, and thus min- 
gle with hearing people in any condition 
approaching equality of give and take in 
conversation. Consider, also, the border- 
line case—the very dull pupil, slow to 
react to stimuli, slow to grasp details, 
slow in perception, undependable in his 
reasoning—add deafness to his other 
handicaps, and then consider what the 
oral method demands of him in quick 
perception of slight differences in speech 
positions and quick inference from a part 
to the whole idea in a sentence. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note the occasional echoes that come to 
us from the birthplace and most sacred 
shrine of pure oralism, where for 150 
years the oral method has been enforced 
with what the world now thoroughly ap- 
preciates as German efficiency. For in- 
stance, we find the Eighth Convention of 
the Association of German Teachers of 
the Deaf debating for the greater part of 
two days the question, “Whether a cet- 
tain percentage of the deaf, capable of 
being educated, should be excluded from 
the learning of articulation, and, if so, by 
what means should the instruction of 
such non-speaking deaf be carried on? 
And they conclude the debate by resolv- 
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ing that “there are deaf-mutes, though 
limited in number, who are not able 
through the oral method to acquire lan- 
guage sufficient for the necessities of life, 
and that attempts should be made in 
some way to give them the requisite fa- 
cility for communicating with hearing 
people.” 

Some years ago.a similar note was 
struck by Mr. Eduard Walther, director 
of the Royal Institution of Berlin, in an 
extended review of the state of the edu- 
cation of the deaf in Germany, who 
wrote as follows: 

“High and holy as the pure articula- 
tion principle is to be held, it cannot ac- 
tually be applied in its full strictness to 
those of inferior mental endowment, and 
if I were ever of a different opinion I 
now openly confess that I was in error. 
We dismiss at least 10 per cent of our 
pupils, of whose performance in articu- 
lation we must be ashamed. Day in and 
day out we have labored over them with 
true love, to provide them with that 
which makes man man, and what have we 
accomplished? Not only do these chil- 
dren speak worse than imperfectly, but 
in the incessant practise of articulation 
their intellectual capacity has received no 
development. It is time to ask the ques- 
tion in earnest, ‘What method shall be 
adopted with these pupils?’ ” 

These remarks of the eminent German 
emphasize a fact of which we often seem 
to lose sight in our teaching of the deaf, 
although the teacher of normal children 
is forced to realize at every step and turn 
of her work. Education is something 
vastly deeper, broader, more infinitely 
precious to the individual, more infinitely 
valuable to the race, more Godlike in its 
molding of the human soul, more pro- 
found in its sounding of the deeps of 
human passion, of human sorrow, and 
human happiness, than any mere means 
of communication, such as speech and 
Speech-reading, can possibly be for the 
deaf. Helen Keller was highly educated 
by silent methods before she acquired 
her wonderful facility in expressing her 
thoughts by spoken language. Many 


deaf men, who cannot speak and cannot 
read speech, have been, nevertheless, 
splendidly educated, judged by the high 
standard of their service to their fellow- 
men, both deaf and hearing, the purity 
and the nobility of their lives, and the 
happiness they attained and gave to 
others. 

In view of the considerations which 
have been stated in this paper, and as 
one who believes heartily in the pure 
oral method as the scientific foundation 
for the education of at least ninety per 
cent of the deaf, I leave with you the 
question whether it may not be wise to 
give a certain proportion of those chil- 
dren who have had every possible op- 
portunity to become proficient in speech 
and speech-reading and yet for one rea- 
son or another have largely failed an 
opportunity, before their education is 
finally completed, to learn other, easier 
and simpler means of communication 
than that in which they have failed; and 
also whether it is wise to prohibit or dis- 
courage any deaf young people from 
learning the sign language, after their 
habits of speech and speech-reading have 
become fixed and under conditions such 
that their learning will not affect the work 
with younger pupils. 

As one who has sound reason to be- 
lieve that the average deaf child is at 
least three years behind the normal child 
in learning ability, I leave with you the 
question whether we should deceive par- 
ents and pupils by insisting that deaf 
children can and should complete the 
regular course of study of the public 
schools in practically the same time as 
normal children. I leave with you, also, 
the question whether there is need for 
far more scientific classification of the 
deaf children we receive, to the end that 
we may judge wisely in neither expect- 
ing too much nor too little of each indi- 
vidual. 

As one who believes heartily that 
under favorable conditions pure oral day 
schools are far better for certain classes 
of deaf children than State institutions, 
and that for other classes the State school 
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offers the best and broadest opportunity, 
I leave with you the question whether 
there should not be very much less of 
selfish, narrow-spirited antagonism and 
far more of carefully studied, helpful co- 
operation between the large combined- 
system State schools and the small, iso- 
lated, pure oral day schools in the same 
State. 

Finally, | would urge upon all having 
to do with the education of the deaf the 
greatest possible breadth of vision and 
catholicity of spirit. Certain it is that 
the perfect types of schools, perfectly or- 
ganized and coddinated, are yet far in 
the future, and the most patient, con- 
stant, and careful codperation is needed 
upon the part of all the various groups 
of educators to sift out that which is 
worth while and reject that which is not 
based upon the certain foundation of 
truth. 


CALL FOR THE ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


To Members of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech. to the Deaf: 


The Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting 
of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will 
be held at Rochester, N. Y., on Tuesday, 
September 11, 1917, at 11 o'clock, at the 
School for the Deaf. 

The special business will be the elec- 
tion of five directors, to serve three 
years, in place of the retiring directors, 
whose term of office expires in 1917, viz., 
Miss Sarah Fuller, E. McKay Goodwin, 
E. A. Gruver, E. G. Hurd, and Z. F. 
Westervelt. In accordance with a pro- 
vision of the constitution, nominations 
for the office of directors have been made 
in writing and received by the president 
and secretary thirty (30) days before 
the date of this annual meeting. Only 
active members, or those whose dues are 
paid for the current year, and life mem- 
bers may vote at this. election. 

No literary program will be presented 
at this meeting, and only formal business 
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matters, including reports of officers and 
committees, will be considered. 

For further particulars address Dr, 
Z. F. Westervelt, secretary, Institution 
for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Epmunp Lyon, 


Z. F. WESTERVELT, President. 
Secretary. 


THE LIP-READER’S RUBAIYAT 
BY ELIZABETH BRAND 


Rejoice! For we who once despised our Sight 
Now use the Sense that puts our Woes to 
Flight ; 
And lo! the Day of Understanding dawns; 
The Sun is shining where was darkest Night. 


Now the New Art reviving old Ambition, 
The Happy Soul from Solitude releasing; 
With nerves all rested and with mind alert, 
Bright plans for Work and Play soon find 
Fruition. 


Look back—a thousand Doubts woke with the 
Day ; 
So many, many things stood in the way 
Of study: “It was too hard”; “Took too much 
time” ; 
“You didn’t need it”; or “Were too old,” 
you'd say. 


But now, All Hail the Art that clears 
Today of Past Regrets and Future Fears; 
Tomorrow—why, Tomorrow calls to us, 
ome yesterday we shed Sev’n Thousand 
ears. 


I sometimes think that never glows so red 
The Rose of Joy as when the Heart has 
bled; 
Wherever flowers Endurance, or when Sym- 
pathy’s 
In bloom, some Hope of Life lies dead. 


So fill the Cup of Happiness and fling : 
Away the Dreads and Fears that once did 
sting ; 
The Bird of Joy has but a little way F 
To flutter—and lo! the Bird is on the Wing. 


Miss Louise I. Morgenstern, principal of the 
Manhattan School for the Hard of Hearing, 
7 East 42d street, New York City, is prepared 
to give a normal training course in lip-reading 
to all educated men and women who wish to 
serve their country as teachers of the defend- 
ers of our country who lose their hearing 
while in the service of their country. It is im 
teresting to note that Miss Morgenstern is also 
starting classes for hard-of-hearing children 
of school age. 


Photograph by A. L. Pach 
On Friday, July 6, the day preceding the close of the Twelfth Annual Convention of the National Association of the Deaf, held at Hartford, 
Conn., July 3 to 7, 1917, a special high mass for the Catholic deaf was celebrated at St. Joseph’s Cathedral. Following the services this group 
portrait was taken of those in attendance. 
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MANUAL OF LIP-READING 


BY MARTHA E. BRUHN 


INTRODUCTION 


Whatever is written by the chief exponent and pioneer teacher of the Miiller- 
Walle method of lip-reading is so eagerly sought and so carefully read and studied 
that any foreword of an introductory nature appears superfluous. Yet it is an 
honor, as well as a pleasure, to write an accompanying note to so helpful a manual 
prepared by so eminent a teacher for the use of and dedicated to those defenders 
of our country who may lose their hearing in action or through disease or ex- 
posure. Miss Bruhn was born in Boston, lived in Texas until the death of her 
father, when the mother and her two daughters returned to Boston, where Miss 
Bruhn graduated from the high school. Then she went abroad to gain a knowl- 
edge of foreign languages, and, returning to this country, taught French and 
German until deafness compelled her to begin life over again. Learning how 
helpful lip-reading was proving to hard-of-hearing adults in Germany, she went 
to Berlin, and after having received the regular instruction from the founder of 
the method, Julius Miller-Walle, decided to follow his advice and take up the 
subject as a new profession. The unusual opportunities and advantages of in- 
struction under the leadership of one whose life work was his unselfish devotion 
to the study of how best to uplift the hard-of-hearing adult proved an inspiration 
which led her to translate the method of lip-reading and then to adapt it to the 
English language. When Miss Bruhn completed the normal course in Berlin her 
instructor encouraged her to continue studying in his classes in other cities, and 
she, with his corps of teachers, visited many of the large cities of Germany, where 
from 20 to 35 pupils had formed classes, by previous arrangement with him. That 
these opportunities for observation and study broadened her experience and gave 
her a better understanding of the subject is unquestionable. Thus equipped with 
a thorough knowledge of her subject and a complete translation of the Muller- 
Walle method into the English language, she began her new career in Boston in 
1902. That her work has proved successful far beyond all expectations is attested 
by hundreds who have received instruction from her, and by the many graduates 
of her normal training class who are now teaching her method to the hard of 
hearing and the deaf in other cities. 

As soon as war was declared, Miss Bruhn’s sympathies went out to the de- 
fenders of our country who may lose their hearing in service, and she started a 
movement to properly preserve their speech. She believes that this movement 
should be a universal one, serviceable to the wounded of all armies, and hopes that 
conditions may be brought about that will insure instruction in lip-reading by 
competent trained instructors to all who lose their hearing, whether French or 
German, Italian or Austrian, Russian or Turk. 

One phase of this patriotic service was the preparation of a simple manual 
of lip-reading, which will prove helpful to all who desire to learn the art. This 
manual contains an outline of the Bruhn-Miiller-Walle method, a more complete 
text-book having been published by her in 1915. Herein the mirror practise on 
the sounds is intended to take the place of definitions, thereby emphasizing the 
point wherein the Miiller-Walle method is said to vary from other methods, 
namely, movements which cannot be defined, but must be seen. 

Frep Dr LAND. 
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MANUAL OF LIP-READING 
BY MARTHA E. BRUHN 


PREFACE 


IP-READING, or speech - reading, is 

the art of reading a speaker’s lips. 

This is done by training the eye to do 
the work of the ear. Just as the sense 
of touch is developed in the blind to do 
the work of the eye, so the eye of the 
deaf can be trained to do the work of 
the ear. 

Every one consciously or unconsciously 
watches the lips of a person speaking and 
has acquired more or less of the art of 
speech-reading, though he may not be 
aware of it. 

Not alone do the movements of the lips 
convey the thought of the speaker, but 
the many changes of expression which 
constantly pass over the features are of 
the greatest aid to the lip-reader. 

Whether the listener will answer a 
question by “yes” or “no”; whether he 
will agree or disagree with a statement; 
whether he will believe or doubt an asser- 
tion; whether a joke amuses, or bores, 
or even hurts him; whether he shows 
sympathy, indifference, or aversion—all 
these emotions are reflected and can be 
detected in the sensitive, ever-changing 
expression of his face. They are fre- 
quently accompanied by gestures of his 
hands, head, and shoulders, or sometimes 
all these combined. 

These silent expressions are always 
present in any and all forms of conversa- 
tion, and since it is conversation that the 
hard of hearing wishes to understand, he 
must form the habit of watching the faces 
of those who are speaking at all times, 
not only when one is speaking directly to 
him, but also when others are speaking 
among themselves regardless of him. 

The study of the art of lip-reading for 
the adult deaf may be said to have two 
distinct parts, namely, the acquiring of a 
definite knowledge of the principal move- 
ments of the organs of speech and the 


developing of a keen power of observa- 
tion to aid in interpreting and anticipat- 
ing the thoughts which the speaker wishes 
to convey. 

The first of these parts may be accom- 
plished by the careful study of the les- 
sons in this book. These lessons may be 
compared to the study and practise of 
scales and finger exercises in music. They 
must be thoroughly understood and mas- 
tered, and then their application to con- 
versation will follow as naturally as the 
application of the knowledge of major 
and ‘minor scales, and the various musical 
terms will lead to the understanding of 
the symphony, the overture, the fugue. 

The second part of the study of lip- 
reading cannot be so definitely defined, 
as much depends upon the ability of the 
individual student. The keener the power 
of observation, the better, by far, will be 
the understanding of a conversation. 

If the student has always been in the 
habit of looking at everything “with only 
one eye open,” as we say, he will find a 
more difficult task before him than the 
student who is naturally observing and 
keen sighted. But the training of this 
power lies within the ability of every one, 
as the student will see when he once be- 
gins. 

The aim of this manual is to put be- 
fore the student a methodical outline of 
the principles of the study of the art of 
lip-reading. 

The lessons are carefully graded and 
the student may advance from one to an- 
other as soon as he has mastered the sub- 
ject in hand. 

A conscientious study of these lessons 
combined with a sincere effort to develop 
the power of observation cannot fail to 
bring about the result which the student 
wishes to obtain—the training of the eye 
to do the work of the ear—thereby en- 
abling him, at least in part,-to enjoy a 
conversation with his fellow-men. 
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LESSON ONE 


First note the difference between a po- 
sition and a movement. 

Position is one single sound prolonged. 

Movement is the passing from one 
sound to another. 

Conversation is movement—continual 
passing from one sound to another. In 
reading rapid speech from the lips there 
is not time to note the position of each 
sound, and therefore it is not a question 
of knowledge of the formation of each 
sound, but skill in reading and combining 
rapidly the visible characteristics of the 
different movements of the organs of 
speech. 

Beginning with the five vowel sounds, 
a, 6, 60, 4, €, notice in pronouncing - 

a we have a downward movement of 
the jaw. 

6 forward movement of the lips. 

60 more forward movement of the lips. 

a backward movement of the lips. 

é more backward movement of the lips. 


PRACTISE BEFORE A MIRROR 


Fic. 1.—Two vowels. 


HOW TO PRACTISE FIG. I. 


(1) Read thus, beginning with the left- 
hand vowel: 
a—O 
a—00 


(2) Read upward: 
a-é 
a-a 
a—00 
a-6 
(3) Read backward and downward: 
Ona 
a-a 


(4) Read backward and upward: 


(5) Skip about. 
é-a 
a—00 
anti 
a-—a, etc. 


Fic. 2—Two vowels. 


Fic. 3.—Two vowels. 


wa 


00 
. = 
ay 
; FA 
2 
00 
e 
a a 
i 
é oO 
a 
‘ 
( I 
ea: 
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Fic. 4—Two vowels. 


Fic. 5.—T wo vowels. 


a 


Practise Figs. 2, 3, 4, and 5 in the five 
ways indicated above. 


Fic. 6—Three vowels. 


SI 


e 


Practise Fig. 6 as indicated for Fig. 1 


(1), (2), (3), (4), (5), keeping the same 
eading vowel and middle vowel thus: 
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00, etc. 


4 


oo 


Fic. 7—Change the middle vowel. 


a 


Practise Fig. 7 as indicated for Fig. 1 


(1), (2), (3), (4), (5)- 


Fic. 8.—Change both leading and mid- 
dle vowel. 


Practise Fig. 8 as indicated for Fig. 1 
(1), (2), (3), (4), (5)- 


Note.—In practising above exercises 
before a mirror and all further syllable 
exercises given be sure to pronounce the 
syllables rapidly and with the fluency of 
natural speech. Do not separate. In the 
following lessons all letters and sounds 
are to be practised first in syllables, so 
that the eye may be trained to recognize 
the visible characteristics of the move- 
ments of the different organs of speech. 
Then words are formed from these sylla- 
bles, which, however, are not to be prac- 
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tised alone, but always in sentences or 
phrases, which the pupil is to read from 
some one’s lips. He should not read them 
over by himself beforehand. In this man- 
ual sentence practise will consist mainly 
of verb exercises. For further practise 
the pupil is referred to my more complete 
text-book.* 


CONSONANTS 


The vowel movement is the principal 
movement of the whole syllable. The 
consonants, especially those that precede 
the vowel, take more or less the direction 
of the vowel that follows them, and there- 
fore are subject to many changes. The 
letter f, for example, pronounced alone, 
shows a backward movement of the lower 
lip. The upper lip remains stationary. 
But f before a vowel, as in f6, fd0, both 
lips move in the direction of the 6 and 00, 
in order to give the necessary inter-move- 
ment and to pronounce the vowel without 


pausing. The same is true in fa and fé,- 


the lips immediately take the direction of 
the vowel, in this case a backward move- 
ment. In order to learn to distinguish 
the manifold changes which consonants 
in connection with the different vowels 
undergo, they must be practised in every 
possible combination. 

For convenience we divide the conso 
nants into two classes. 

Class I (subdivided into three parts) : 


ify 
2. s,z, soft + Mouth closed. 
3. m, b, p 


In pronouncing f and v the lower lip 
is placed against the upper teeth. They 
look alike as may be seen in the words 
face and vase. 

In pronouncing s, z, and soft c the teeth 
are brought together. They look alike. 
Examples: sue, zoo; cede, seed. 


*For a more complete text-book see “The 
Miiller-Walle Method of Lip-Reading for the 
Deaf,” Bruhn Lip-Reading System, by Martha 
E. Bruhn. Full cloth, 248 pp., $2. For sale at 


the Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
+ By the mouth we mean the cavity of the 
moyth, not the lips 
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In pronouncing m, b, and p lips are 
closed. Examples: may, bay, pay ; shape, 
shame. 


NotEe.—Words that look alike when 
spoken are called homophenous words, 
There are many such words. Examples: 
may, bay, pay ; face, vase ; ban, man, pan; 
amuse, abuse. Such words can only be 
read correctly in a sentence where the 
meaning helps. This, however, is by no 
means as difficult as it seems. (See my 
articles on “Homophenous Words” in 
THE REVIEW.) 


Th is formed by placing the tongue be- 
tween the teeth. 

For sh the lips assume a somewhat 
square appearance and a forward move- 
ment. 

W and wh have the same forward 
movement as 60. Examples: was, what, 
where. 


Note.—We have thus been shown the 
movement for twelve consonants and con- 
sonant sounds: f (v),* s (z, soft c), m 
(b, p), th, sh, w (wh). 


Fic. 9.—One syllable. 


sh 


HOW TO PRACTISE FIG. 9 


Form a syllable with consonant. 


* When two or more letters look alike, we 
practise only one of these in syllables. Thus 
in the syllable drills we shall use f, s, and m 
from Class I. Placing these before the five 
vowels given above, we form syllables. 


fo 


| 
> FA 


ce, we 
Thus 
ind m 
e five 
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(1) Read downward: Fic. 12.—One syllable. 


sa 
ma 
sha 

(2) Read upward: s 
sha 
ma 
sa a 
fa 

(3) Skip about. 
sa 
sha 
fa sh 


Continue same drill with each of the Fic. 13.—One syllable. 
four other vowels. 


f 
Fic. 10.—One syllable. 
f s 
é 
; m 
13 
6 . 
sh 
sh 


Practise Figs. 10, 11, 12, and 13 as in- 
dicated under 1, 2, and 3 for Fig. 9. 


Fic. 14.—Two syllables. 


Fic. 11.—One syllable. 


sé 
f 
thd 
fa 
mé 
00 moo 
m 14 wa 
sha 
sh 


: 
shape, 
when 
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HOW TO PRACTISE FIG, 14 


(1) Read _ thus, with the 
left-hand syllable: 
mé—s6 
mé—tho 
mé—fa 
mé—moo 
mé-—wa 
mé—sha 
(2) Read upward: 
mé-sha 
mé—wa, etc. 
(3) Read backward and downward: 
so—meé 
thd-mé, etc. 
(4) Read backward and upward: 
sha—mé 
wa-me, etc. 
(5) Skip about. 
Change the leading syllable me in Fig. 
14 to 
ma, m6, moo, ma; or 
sé, sO, Sa, SOO; or 
fa, £6, £60, f€; or 
sha, sho, sha, shé; or 
wa, or 
tho, tha, thé. 


In this way the student may become 
familiar with hundreds of movements re- 
sulting from the combining of easy sylla- 
bles which later on will become parts of 
sentences. 


Nore.—These drill exercises before a 
mirror should not be practised too long 
at one time, but should be repeated fre- 
quently. Never practise sentences before 
a mirror. Insist that the person who 
reads the sentences to you. speaks per- 
fectly natural. Never exaggerate any of 
the movements. 


SENTENCE PRACTISE 


They may. Wemay. Youmny. She 
may. May they? we? you? she? Where 
may they be? They say, pay, show, sew, 
see, pass, wish, bathe, move, mow, weave. 
We weave, aim, wave, weep, mow, pave. 
We pave the way. We pave the way for 
them. She may weave, mow, move, 


bathe, wish, pass, see, sew, show, pay, 
say, fee them. Say so to me. 
them. Show them to me. 


Pay for 
Sew it for 
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Pass it to me 
Weigh the beef, 


LESSON TWO 


DIPHTHONGS 


me. See them pass. 
Weigh them for me. 


“ou (ow), as in about and town, is a 
combination of 400. Pronounce 460 rap- 


- idly and you have the sound of ou. 


Downward and forward movement, 
i (y), as in mine and my, is a combi- 
nation of a€. Pronounce aé rapidly and 


vou have the sound of i. 
oi (oy), as in oil and boy, is a combi- 
nation of awe. Pronounce awé rapidly 


and you have ve the. sound of ok 


MIRROR PRACTISE 
Fic. 15.—One syllable. 
f 


ou 


th 


Practise Fig. 15 same as Fig. 9 in Les- 
son I (1), (2), (3). 


Continue same drill with i and oi. 


Fic. 16.—Two syllables. 
fou 


fa fi 


foi 


m = 
sh 15 
( 
4 
: le 
‘ 
(: 
: 16 la 


Les- 
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Practise Fig. 16 same as Fig. 14 (1), 


2), (3) (4)» 
nl the leading syllable fa in Fig. 


16 to sa, mé, shé, tha, and practise in the 
same way. 


Fic. 17.—Two syllables. 


se 


foi 


Practise Fig. 17 same as Fig. 14 (1), 


(2), (3), (4), (5)- 
Change the leading syllable wé in Fig. 


17 to wi and practise same as Fig. 14 


(1), (2), (3), (4), (5). 


Fic. 18.—Three syllables. 
sou 


Practise Fig. 18 same as Fig. 14 (1), 
(2), (3), (4), (5), keeping the same 
leading syllable and middle syllable thus: 
86 fa sou, sd fa mi, etc. 


Practise Fig. 19 same as Fig. 14 (1), 
(2), (3), (4), (5). Notice that in this 
last figure some of the syllables already 
form a sentence, as ma wé so (May we 
sew?) 


Fic. 19.—Three syllables. 
fe" 


. shd 
fi 


SENTENCE PRACTISE 


I shall.* I will. I may. They may. 
I shall buy, bow, see, save. Will you 
save them? Shall I save these? Shall 
we save both of them for you? Show 
me how to bow. How shall I bow to 
them? What shall I save? Where may 
we see them? Where shall we buy them ? 
How shall I pay for them? Shall we 
pay for the farm? Shall I bow to them? 
Shall I weigh them for you? Shall we 
buy it? I wish to pay for it. I wish to 
buy both of them. I wish to save this. 
I wish to see them pass by. 


LESSON THREE 


Class II of consonants (subdivided 
into two parts). 


1. k, hard g, hard c, d, t 

The first five, namely, k, g, c, d, and t, 
are what we call explosive sounds. In 
pronouncing them the breath is forced 
out between the teeth. 

The last four, namely, h, 1, n, and r, 
are the long or duration sounds. 

In this lesson we practise only k, hard 
g, and hard c before a vowel. The letters 
look alike when spoken, as, for example, 
cave, gave; kite, guide. 


* Although the consonant does not be- 
long in Class I of consonants, the auxiliaries 
shall and will are introduced here. For “I” 
we see the action of the tongue as the tip is 
raised. 
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In pronouncing these letters before a 
vowel, the mouth is open, the degree of 
opening depending upon the vowel that 
follows. 

The externally visible characteristics 
of k, hard c, and hard g are the cheek 
and jaw movement. 


MIRROR PRACTISE 


Fic. 20.—One syllable. 


c 


Practise Fig. 20 same as Fig. 9 (1), 
(2), (3). 


Continue same drill, changing the 
vowel 4 to 6, 60, 4, é, ou, i, oi. Notice 
that in pronouncing syllables beginning 
with k or hard c mouth is open, while in 
those beginning with f, s, and m, mouth 
closes and then opens. 


Fic. 21.—Two syllables. 


co 


21 


cou 


Practise Fig. 21 same as Fig. 14 (1), 


(2), (3), (4), (5)- 


Fic. 22.—Three syllables. 


shé-ma 


ma 


Practise Fig. 22 same as Fig. 14 (1), 
(2), (3), (4), (5), keeping the same 
leading and middle syllable. 

Note the movements for the phrases 
Do you and Did you. Pronouncing do 
you, we have only one forward move- 
ment, since in rapid conversation the two 
words are not separated. In did you, we 
have two distinct movements—a_back- 
ward and a forward movement. 


SENTENCE PRACTISE 


Do you see them?’ Did you see me? 
Why do you go? Did you go? Did they 
go? Did they go with you? Go with 
me. Go to the cave, cove, farm, ship. 
Will you go to the ship with me? When 
will you go to the cave with the boy? 
How far shall we go? How far can you 
go? May I go so far? May I go with 
you? May I go away with you? Go 
with them. .Go with them if you wish. 
Will you go with me if youcan? Did you 
give it away? Did you give it to them? 
Shall I give it to them? Shall I give it to 
you? Give it to him, me, then. Will you 
give ittome? Will you give it to me when 
you come? Will you give me this? Will 
you give me both of them? Can you come? 
Can you come to see me? Come when you 
can. Come if you can. 


_ * Sometimes it will be necessary to use k 
instead of c in the syllables, as cé and ci would 
be pronounced sé and si. Pronounce all sylla- 


bles beginning with c like k. Change the lead- 
ing syllable ma in Fig. 21 to wé and practise m 
the same way. ; 


Shall I come if 


fé 
ca 
se 
f 22 7 
wi 
= 
a 
m 
20 
ke* 
ki 
ma 
ca ‘ 
coi 


(1), 


ame 


‘ases 
do 
ove- 
two 
, we 
ack- 
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Tcan? I will go with you if I can. Shall 
I give it to them when they come? Shall 
I pay for it when she comes? They will 
give itto me. They gave it tome. They 
may wish to give it away. Will you 
come? Will you come tomorrow? Will 
you move? Will you buy? Will you 
keep this? Will you keep this for me? 
Will you keep both of them? Will you 
keep five of them? How far did you say 
that you could go with me? Did you say 
that she would go with me? Why do 
you wish to go so far south? Will you 
have the kindness to go with me? When 
she comes will you have the kindness to 
ask her to show it to me? Will you have 
the kindness to buy five of them for me? 


LESSON FOUR 


Vowel sounds ir (fir), er (her), ur 
(fur) look alike. In pronouncing these 
sounds we see a forward movement of 
the lips. The lower lip moves more for- 
ward than the upper. 


MIRROR PRACTISE 


Fic. 23.—Two syllables. 
fir 
sir 
mir 
shir 
thir 


wir 


Practise Fig. 23 same as Fig. 14 (1), 
(2), (3), (4), (5). Notice for 0 there 
is a forward movement of the lips, while 
in ir lower lip moves more forward, than 


upper. 
Change the leading syllable s6,in Fig. 


23 to fa and then to wé and practise same 
drill, directing attention to the vowel 
movements rather than to the conso- 
nants. 

Vowel sound a (aw) (au), as in fall, 
saw, haul. In pronouncing 4 we have 
a downward movement, but not so far 
as for a; at the same time there is a for- 
ward movement of the lips, but not so 
far forward as for 6. 


Fic. 24.—Two syllables. 


Practise Fig. 24 same as Fig. 14 (1), 
(2), (3), (4), (5). Notice the differ- 
ence in the vowel movements. 

Continue the same drill, changing the 
leading syllable sa to m6 and then to shé, 
directing attention to the vowel move- 
ments rather than to the consonants. 


PREFIXES ré AND bé 


A prefix is a syllable added to a word 
at its beginning to modify its meaning. 

The prefixes ré and bé are found in 
such words as ré/move, ré/cede, bé/ 
charm, bé/moan. 

In studying prefixes we are learning 
to combine the parts of words of two or 
more syllables. Therefore Figs. 25 and 
26 are not to be read backward. 

In pronouncing ré there is a forward 
‘and backward movement, while for bé 
the lips close and then there is a back- 
ward movement. Bé and mé look alike. 


fa 
= ma 
sha 
sa : 
Sex 
sa a 
24 
tha 
me? 
they 
vith 
hip. 
hen 
= 
oy? 
you 
ish, 
you 
t to 
you 
hen 
Nill 
ne? 
you 
if: 
ek 
riia- 
; 
e in 
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MIRROR PRACTISE syllables, whi wé bé, and continue same 
Fic. 25.—Two syllables. 
SENTENCE PRACTISE 

They saw me. They saw me pass. I 
saw them go away. I saw the show. We 
saw them at the show. They receive, 
They believe. They remember. They 
remain. They refuse. They refer. They 
became. They reserve. They may re- 
serve them. I will reserve five of them 
for you. Did you reserve it for me? 
What became of the boy? of her? Do 
you remember what became of him? I 
refuse to go. They may refuse to see 
me. They may refuse to say what be- 
a of them. She refuses to pay for it. 
refuse to give it to her. I refer to her. 
They may to me. Do you believe 


(1) Read thus, beginning with the she will refer to it? They will remain 
left-hand syllable: there. How long will you remain away? 


ré sé Do you believe they will remain away 

ré moo, etc. long? With whom shall you remain? 

(2) Read upward: You must remain firm. He was firm. 

pe She refuses to remain on the ship. She 

ré ma, etc. refuses to keep them. She refuses to 

Change the leading syllable ré in Fig. say so. When she comes ask her if she 
25 to two syllables, wé ré, then to three will remain? Do you remember? how? 


syllables, shé ma ré, and continue same They may remember the way. Remem- 
drill. ber me to them. When you see her re- 


member me to her. In case you see her, 
remember to give it to her. In case they 
come show it to them. By the way, do 
you remember him? By the way, do you 
remember who gave it to you? Do you 
believe that they will refuse to give it to 
me? Do you believe she will receive it 
tomorrow? Do you believe she will re- 
ceive it by five? Do you believe she will 
remember to buy the cake? I wish you 
would remember to give it to her when 
she comes. What will become of them? 


Fic. 26.—Two syllables. 


LESSON FIVE 


H BEFORE A VOWEL 
H has no movement of its own, but 
Practise Fig. 26 same as Fig. 25 (1),. prolongs the vowel sound that follows it. 
(2). ; ha (like 4 prolonged). 
Change the leading syllable bé in Fig. h6é (like 6 prolonged). 
26 to two syllables, tha bé, then to three hoo (like 60 prolonged). 


lé 
: = 
bé 
| 3 ca 
ca 


ame 
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MIRROR PRACTISE 


Fic. 27.—One syllable. 


h 


Practise Fig. 27 same as Fig. 9 (1), 
(2), (3). 

Continue same drill, changing the vowel 
4 in Fig. 27 to 6, 60, a, é, ou, i, Oi, ir, a. 
Notice especially the difference between 
the k and the h. The short movement in 
k and the prolonged movement for h. In 
both k and h syllables mouth remains 
open. In ha, hd, h6o, etc., the sound is 
prolonged, while in ka, k6, k60, etc., the 
breath is expelled forcibly, so that we see 
more cheek and jaw movement. 


Fic. 28.—Two syllables. 


sa 


mi 


ca 


fou 


Practise Fig. 28 same as Fig. 14 (1), 


(2), (3), (4), (5). Then change the 
leading syllable hé in Fig. 28 to hou and 


continue same drill. 


Fic. 29.—Four syllables. 


shdé-her-—thé 


Practise Fig. 29 same as Fig. 25 (1), 
(2). 
SENTENCE PRACTISE 


How are they? How are you? How 
were they? .How were they when you 
saw them? How high is it? How high 
is the hill? Did you go up the hill? Did 
you go half way up the hill? I will go 
half way with you. Who was here? 
Who was she? Who was in the house? 
Who heard you? Have you heard about 
it? Have you heard him? How did you 
hear about it? When did you hear about 
it? Did you happen to hear them come 
in? Did you happen to hear what became 
of her? Help me. Help it along. How 
can I help it? How can we help them? 
Can you help her? I hope that you will 
help me. I hope so. They hope to have 
some of it. We have no hope. I hope 
to hear from them. I hope to hear from 
her before I go. I remember that I heard 


about it. I believe that she has heard 
about it. What have you heard from 
home? How did you happen to hear 


about it? How did you happen to go? 
How did you happen to receive it so 
soon? How did it happen? How did it 
happen that she was here? How did it 
happen that he heard the remark? I re- 
fuse to say what I heard about it. It is 
hard to refuse her. It is hard to believe 
that. It is hard to say. It is hard to re- 
member all they say. I could not help it. 
I could not have it. I cannot have that. 
They may have it if they wish. May I 
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have it? May I have a piece of this? 
May I have half of it? Give her half of 
it. I have it. I hope to have her here. 
I hope to have it before they come. How 
did you happen to have it with you? To 
whom did you give it? With whom did 
you leave it? How happy they are! How 
happy they will be! How happy they 
will be to hear that! I remember how 
happy she was when she heard from 
home. 


LESSON SIX 


R BEFORE A VOWEL 


The visible characteristic of r before a 
vowel is the forward movement of the 
lips: ra, r6, r60, ra, ré, ri, rou, ra. 


MIRROR PRACTISE 


Fic. 30.—Two syllables. 
ra 


rou 


roi 


Practise Fig. 30 same as Fig. 14 (1), 
(2), (3), (4), (3). 

Change leading syllable sé in Fig. 31 to 
fa, ma, c6, hou, and continue same drill. 
In this exercise direct attention to the 
consonants comparing r with s, f, m, c, 
and h. 


SENTENCE PRACTISE 


That is right. I am sure that is the 
right way. Go right away. Do it right 
off. They have the right of way. She 
is right about it. Who was right? Read 
it over. Read it well. Read it to your- 
self. Read it out loud. Read a part of 


it. Read it through. Read between the 
lines. I will read it to you. Read it over 
and tell me if it is right. Can you row? 
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Can you row so far? Row as far as you 
wish. I wish you would help me row, ’ 
He refuses to help me row. Shall we 
row on the river? What do they raise? 
How do they raise it? They are hard to 
raise. Can she reach it? When did you 
reach home? When will they reach 
Rome? How can I reach her? How 
can I reach you? Can you reach him be- 
fore you go? When did they arrive? 
When did you say that they will arrive? 
How soon did you say that he would ar- 
rive? Did you see them when they ar- 
rived? In case she arrives before I go, 
I will give it to her. I will write you 
when I arrive in Rome. Did you go for 
a ride? Will you go for a ride with me? 
How far did you ride on the car? 


Fic. 31.—Three syllables. 


se 


_ Practise Fig. 31 same as Fig. 25 (1), 
“Change leading and middle syllables 
wé-r6 in Fig. 31 to mi-ré and continue 
same drill. 


LESSON SEVEN 


R AFTER A VOWEL 


The movement for r after a vowel 
varies. Often we see no other movement 
besides the vowel. Sometimes we see a 
downward movement, and sometimes we 
see the tip of the tongue slightly raised, 
forming a glide r. 


NoteE.— So much depends upon the 
word that follows the final letter r that 
we practise no syllables in this lesson. 


8 a mo 
ra 
Tl 
: 30 
- 
kir 
ri 
| 
= 


SENTENCE PRACTISE 


Have you more? Have you more here? 
May I have some more? Will you have 
some more? Will you have some more 
coffee? Do you care for more? How 
much more have you? Will you pour the 
coffee? May I pour the coffee? What 
shall I wear? Who was here? Who was 
there? I believe she will be there. I be- 
lieve she will be there by four. Do you 
believe that she will be there before four? 
Can you remain here one hour? I was 
there over an hour. She will be here in 
half an hour. We shall remain there an 
hour or more. How did you happen to 
be there? How did you happen to be 
there at four? Is this their house? Is 
this my share? Share it with me. She 
gave me her share. Share and share 
alike. She must not have more than her 
share. I will offer her my share. Is this 
her home? Is this your car? Did you 
offer itto her? Is this our car? Are you 
sure that this is the right car? Our car 
leaves on the hour. Their car leaves on 
the half hour. 


LESSON EIGHT 


R AFTER F, B (P), AND TH 


Fr, br (pr), thr show a forward move- 
ment of the lips. If the vowel demands 
a forward movement, as in the case of 
frd and frdo, or bro and broo, the vowel 
sound is simply retarded. 


MIRROR PRACTISE 
Fic. 32.—Three syllables. 


fé—-fré 


fou-frou 


fa-fra 
; Practise Fig. 32 same as Fig. 25 (1), 
2). 
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Fic. 33.—Three syllables. 
bé-breé 


bi-bri 


bou-brou 


ba-bra 


33 ba-bra 


boi-broi 
Practise Fig. 33 same as Fig. 25 
(2). 
Fic. 34.—Two syllables. 


br6 


fra 


hdo 


bra 


Practise Fig. 34 same as Fig. 25 


(1), 


(1),° 


2). 
Change leading syllable hdo in Fig. 34 
to tha, hou, and wé and continue same 


drill. 
Fic. 35.—Two syllables. 
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Practise Fig. 35 same as Fig. 25 (1), 
(2). 

Change leading syllable pré in Fig. 35 
to pro and thré and continue same drill. 


SENTENCE PRACTISE 


Did you break it? Did you break it 
off? Did you throw it away? She prob- 
ably threw it away. I am afraid it was 
thrown away. Who threw it away? It 
was thrown away because it was broken. 
I threw it away because I did not care 
for it. I am sorry I threw it away. 
Throw it away when you are through 
with it. He will be through by three. I 
shall surely be through by four. We 
shall probably be through by that time. 
Let me know when you are through. 
Break it in two. Break it in halves. I 
fear she will break down. He broke 
through the ice. He will be free. He 
will be free from care. He will be free 
at last. I shall be free at three. Come 
from three to four. How far is it from 
here to the brook? She brought it with 
her. I believe she will bring it tomorrow. 
I hope she will bring it with her when 
she comes. Bring it with you on Friday. 
Do you remember whether they brought 
it with them when they came? I believe 
that she will be through in half an hour. 


(To be continued) 


LIP-READING FOR THE ADULT 
DEAF 


Commenting on a description of. the 
Miller-Walte method of lip-reading of 
the deaf, written by Miss Margaret J. 
Worcester and published in The Journal 
of the Maine Medical Association, the 
editor writes: 

“Tt gives us pleasure to call attention 
to an able. paper in the current number 
of The Journal concerning a method of 
education of the adult deaf which is 
much neglected by physicians and others 
who often come into contact with them. 
In times past anybody who became deaf 
in adult life either heard nothing at all, 
or pretended to hear what he failed to 
hear, or bashfully carried about a tin 
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horn with which some conversation with 
friends near at hand could be readily 
carried on. Later on various electrical 
instruments were invented; but all of 
them seemed likely to injure the hearing 
by throwing too much noise upon a very 
tense and diseased drum head, or upon a 
labyrinth no longer provided with any 
apparatus for dampening over - loud 
sounds. For those reasons many aurists 
declined to recommend them to patients 
or to utilize them in instructing the deaf 
in the perception of the human voice. 

“Various methods of instructing deaf 
adults in perception of, tones by tuning- 
forks and pipes have from time to time 
been suggested, but they required too 
much time and patience to be easily and 
advantageously utilizable for general 
benefit of the deaf. 

“In the Miiller-Walle method, to which 
we call attention in the form of a valu- 
able paper by a capable teacher, who thus 
speaks ex cathedra, we are pleased to 
offer an opportunity for the deaf to know 
something of what is going on, when 
their ears have been wearied by the use 
of various apparatus to increase the 
hearing. In this way they can also be 
aroused, by becoming interested in the 
news and gossip of the world, from that 
semi-despondency into which the deaf 
often fall from disuse of one of the most 
important special senses with which the 
Creator has endowed them.” 


NOVEL PROGRAM 


A program consisting entirely of lip-reading 
numbers was the quiet diversion planned by 
Miss Elizabeth De Lany, who entertained a 
company of persons hard of hearing on Friday 
night at her home, No. 711 Oswego street. 
The event was a “guest night,” and the six lip- 
reading pupils of the hostess, together with 
herself, presented the unusual program. First 
came the story of “The Milkmaid,” told by the 
teacher-hostess ; and then a series of every-day 
questions, with the teacher and the class taking 
part; scraps from familiar songs, by individual 
pupils ; the reading of the poem, “Nail the Flag 
to the Plow”; joke telling, and a lip-reading 
game.— From the Syracuse Sunday Herald, 
July 18. 


FIFTY LESSONS IN LIP-READING * 
BY LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


Dedicated to the defenders of our country whose hearing becomes impaired or 
lost in this great merciless war and who must learn to “hear” with their eyes 


LESSON ONE 
I. STUDY OF SOUNDS 


a 


1. Italian a (ah), as in the word arm.f 

The lips are opened wide for the for- 
mation of this sound, the jaw is dropped, 
and the tongue can be seen lying still, in 
its natural position. 


Nore.—The sounds should always be 
demonstrated, observed, and studied in 
connected words and sentences. 


00 
2. Long 00, as in the word coop. 
The lips are closely drawn together and 


thrust forward for this sound, while the 
opening between them remains small. 


é 


3. Long @, as-in the word eve. 

Lips and teeth are slightly parted for 
long 2, the lips are somewhat broadened 
toward the sides, and the tongue moves 
forward in the mouth. 


p, b, m 


4. Consonants p, b, m, as in the words 
pea, bee, and me. Closing the lips lightly 
and straightway opening them again gives 
the movement for p, b, and m. The ap- 
pearance of the lips is for all three sounds 
pretty nearly the same. 

5. Drill words: palm, boom, me; arm, 
hoop,t heap. 


*From the author’s text-book, “Lip-Reading 
for Class Instruction.” Hinds, Hayden & El- 
dredge, New York City, 1916. 

The r in arm and the / in palm show no 
movement. 
_ Aspirate A does not show any movement; 
it always’ takes the shape of the following 
vowel. By contrasting the words arm and 
harm, this can easily be observed. 


Nore.— The order of these and all 
other drill words may be infinitely 
changed, as, for example, boom, me, 
palm; me, palm, boom; heap, arm, hoop, 
etc. 


II. PRACTISE WORDS 


baa pea farm 
1 palm bee { harm 
balm be | harp 
pooh me } whom 
poop peep hoop 
boom beam heap 


Nore. — Simple sentences containing 
these words should be built for the 
learner, after they have been practised 
in and out of their order. The homoph- 
enous group* (enclosed in brackets) will 
show which of the words look alike, the 
context of the sentences usually disclos- 
ing their meaning. For instance, from 
the homophenous group—arm, harm, 
harp—sentences as the following may be 
built : 

(a) I fell down the stairs and hurt my 
arm. 

(b) There is no harm in doing it. 

(c) Can you play the harp? 

The context of these sentences leaves 
no doubt as to which of the words has 
been employed. 


III. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. What have you in the palm of your 
hand? 
2. The palm tree grows in the balmy 
south. 
3. Can you hear the cannons boom? 
4. A bee is on the pea vine. 
5. “To be or not to be, that is the ques- 
tion.” 
6. Can you peep through the hole in - 
the beam ? 
*Homophenous words are groups of words 


which have a similar appearance on the lips, 
as: palm, balm; arm, harm, harp, etc. 
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7. “Little Bo-Peep lost her sheep.” 
8. No harm was done. 

g. The boy had a hoop on his arm. 
10. Whom did you call before? 


Norte.—These and all other sentences, 
having been practised in their original 
form, should be presented in some dif- 
ferent way. They may be varied, length- 
ened, perhaps, or made shorter ; but they 
should always be related in meaning. 
The first sentence, for example, may be 
changed as follows: 


(a) What have you? 

(b) What have you in your palm? 

(c) What have you in your hand? 

(d) What are you hiding in the palm 
of your hand? etc. 


Iv. STORY* 


A Fox was once boasting to a Cat of 
his clever devices for escaping his ene- 
mies. “I have a whole bag of tricks,” he 
said, “which contains a hundred ways of 
escaping my enemies.” 

“T have only one,” said the Cat, “but 
I can generally manage with that.” 

Just at that moment they heard the cry 
of a pack of hounds coming toward them, 
and the Cat immediately scampered up a 
tree and hid herself in the boughs. 

“This is my plan,” said the Cat. “What 
are you going to do?” 

The Fox thought first of one way, then 
of another, and while he was debating 
the hounds came nearer and nearer. At 
last in his confusion he was caught up by 
the hounds and soon killed by the hunts- 
man. Miss Puss, who had been looking 
on, said: “Better one safe way than a 
hundred on which you cannot reckon.” 


NotEe.—The story should be read to 
the student several times, whereby he 
should interrupt after every sentence 
only, if he cannot follow the thought. It 
may be told also in different words; it 
may be formed into a dialogue, if prac- 
ticable ; and questions may be asked about 
it, going from sentence to sentence. 


*From AZsop’s Fables, as told by Joseph 
Jacobs. 
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LESSON TWO 
I, REVIEW OF PRECEDING LESSON 


(The preceding lesson should always. 
be reviewed before a new lesson is taken 
up. ) 

II. STUDY OF SOUNDS 


f,v 


1. Consonants f and v, as in the words 
fine and vine. 

To form these sounds the lower lip 
lightly touches the upper teeth. The 
movement of the lips is the same for both 
sounds. 

2. Drill words: farm, food, fee; carve, 
hoof, eve. 


w, wh 


3. Consonants w and wi, as in the 
words wag and whack. 

For both these sounds the lips are 
drawn together and rounded, and _ the 
opening between them is very small. The 
sounds are alike in appearance. 

4. Drill words: what, wooed, weed 


ow 


5. Diphthong ow (ou), as in the word 
how. 

The sound ow combines two elements: 
(1) Italian a (ah), as in the word arm; ’ 
(2) long 00, as in the word coop. 

6. Drill words: how, bow, vow. 

7. Diphthong 7, as in the word ice. 

Two elements also combine in produc- 
ing long 7, namely, Italian a (ah), as m 
the word arm; and long @, as in the word 
eve. 

8. Drill words: I, pie, fie, why ; wipe, 
wife. 


III. PRACTISE WORDS 


farm woo vow 
fee woof high 
vie we hive 
hoof weep I’m 
move weave buy 
beef why by 

{ five how | my 
fife how pipe 


| 


jays. 
ken 


FIETY LESSONS IN LIP-READING 


IV. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


There is a beehive on the farm. 
How long will you stay at the farm? 
How high is the fee? 
The fee is five dollars. 
We will buy roast beef for dinner. 
. The soldiers marched to the tune of 
fife and drum. 

7. Why does the child weep? 

8. We vow this is the truth. 

9. My pipe is broken. 

10. We will buy you a new pipe. 


V. STORY 


Notr.—A story or anecdote in which 
there is considerable conversation should 
be part of every lesson. This tale should 
be presented as outlined for the story in 
Lesson One. Material for further stories 
can be found in newspapers, magazines, 
and books; and of the latter, A%sop’s 
Fables, or stories written for children, 
afford good material for reading practise. 


LESSON THREE 
I. STUDY OF SOUNDS 

1. Short 7, as in the word him. 

Lips and teeth are slightly opened and 
the tongue is seen lying still, between the 
teeth. ; 

2. Contrast words: 

Contrast short i with long @ (Lesson 1, 
Exercise 1, Section 3) and notice that the 
lips are somewhat broadened toward the 
sides for long 2, but not for short 7. 

hip if biff whip 
heap eve beef weep 

3. Drill words: hit, pit, fit, wit ; hip, if. 

é 


4. Short 2, as in the word hem. 

The appearance of this sound is very 
much like that of short 7. There is a 
slight difference, however, in the opening 
between the lips, which is somewhat 
smaller for short 7 than for short 2. Ob- 
serve this in the words him and hem. 


5. Drill words: bed, fed, wed. 


6. Consonant /, as in the word live. 

The tongue, somewhat narrowed at the 
sides, touches the upper gum for /, and 
the lips are well parted. 

7. Drill words: lard, loot, lead, loud, 
lied, lid, led ; fool, feel, fowl, file, fill, fell. 


II. PRACTISE WORDS 


lip lime ell feel 
live life bell wheel 
| loop ill fell owl 
loom pill well fowl 
lea bill pool { pile 
leap mill fool mile 
leave fill { peel file 
lie will peal while 


III. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. “Look before you leap.” 

2. I will pay you the bill before I leave 
the city. 

3. How long will you live in the coun- 
try: 

4. “While there’s life there’s hope.” 

5. Did you feel ill last night? 

6. Have you read George Eliot’s book, 
“The Mill on the Floss”? 

7. He rang the bell three times. 

8. I feel very well this morning. 

g. The wagon lost a wheel going up 
the hill. 

10. “Jack and Jill went up the hill.” 


LESSON FOUR 
I. STUDY OF SOUNDS 


a 


1. Diphthong 4d,.as. in. the-word 

Long 4@ shows in its initial position 
short 2, as in the word hem; and in its 
final position long 2, as in the word eve. 

2. Drill words: hay, pay, fay, way, lay; 
ape, gave, ale. 


sh, zh, ch, j, g (soft) 


3. Consonants sh, as in the word shade; 
zh, ‘as in the word azure; ch, as in the 
word chain. 

Consonant j, as in the word jade; g 
(soft), as in the word age. 

These sounds have almost identical ap- 
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pearance and show a decided thrusting 
forward of the lips, which are well part- 
ed, while the teeth are kept closed. 

4. Drill words: shard, shoot, sheet, 
shout, shied, chin, jet, shade ; harsh, each, 
ouch, itch, edge, age. 


I. PRACTISE WORDS 


sharp gem § beach 
charm shy | peach 
shoe chime fish 
she shame wish 
} sheep shape which 
cheap § shave mesh 
chief | chafe fetch 
ship arch age 
chill harsh page 


III. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. March winds are sharp and chill. 

2. We caught a fish on the beach. 

3. Fishing is my chief pastime. 

4. “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” 

5. Can you hear the chimes of the 
church bells? 

6. Don’t use such harsh language with 
the child. 

7. There are some jars of peach jam 
in the pantry. 

8. I wish you would show me which 
way to go. 

g. On what page does the new chapter 
begin ? 

10. “Better small fish than an empty 
dish.” : 


LESSON FIVE 
I. STUDY OF SOUNDS 
t,d,n 


1. Consonants t, d, and n, as in the 
words town, down, and noun. 

For these sounds, which are the same 
in appearance, the tongue is spread out 
flat in the mouth and touches the upper 
gum. The opening between the lips is 
somewhat narrower than that for / (see 
Lesson 3, Exercise I, Section 6). 

2. Contrast words: 

Observe the difference in the shape of 
the tongue and the width of lip opening 
between ¢ (d, n) and / in the following 
words : 


deep tie bet ate 
leap lie bell ale 


3. Drill words: tar, dew, tea, town, tie, 
tin, ten, day ; art, hoot, eat, out, hind,* it 
end, ate. 


II. PRACTISE WORDS 


darn teach barn out 
too time part loud 
two | night boot shout 
do dine shoot fight 
doom tip , peat pit 
tool dish meat when 
! team tell wheat wait 
deep day down late 


III. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. The boat went to its doom in the 
storm. 

2. What kind of tools does the boot- 
maker use? 

3. What time is it? 

4. It took him ten days to finish the 
work. 

5. I ate a late dinner last night. 

6. The meat went down again in price. 

7. “Never leave that till tomorrow 
which you can do today.” 

8. Tell me all about it. 

9. I will wait for you as late as 10 
o’clock. 

10. “Time and tide wait for no man.” 


. LESSON SIX 
I. STUDY OF SOUNDS 


di 

1. Short d, as in the word hat. 

Lips and teeth are well parted during 
the formation of this sound, showing the 
tongue directly in front of the mouth as 
it touches the lower front teeth. 

2. Contrast words: 

Contrast short a, short @, and long é, 
and notice the difference between these 
three vowel sourtds. Short @ has the 
widest, short ? a medium, and long @ @ 


*When elements of similar appearance, as 
n and d, or m and Pp, are used in combination 
(the second element immediately following the 
first), they show only one position for bot 
sounds. 


t 
| | 


FIFTY LESSONS IN LIP-READING 


narrow opening between the lips. For 
all three sounds, especially for long 2, the 
lips are somewhat broadened toward the 
sides. 


peat feat lead sheet 
pet fed led shed 
pat fat lad shad 


3. Drill words: hat, pat, fat, lad, shad, 
tan; am, have, hah, at. 


II, PRACTISE WORDS 


map lap tap 
match lamp dam 
pal lash tan 

| pat lad { am 
bat sham ham 

| bad chap have 
man jam hash 

fat shad { hat 
fan dash hand 


Ill. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. Hang the map of the United States 
on that side of the wall. 

2. The thief’s pal grabbed the bag and 
ran. 
3. Strike a match and light the gas. 

4. I can see a bat on a branch of that 
tree. 

5. “Jack Sprat could eat no fat.” 

6. The lad’s cap was blown off by the 
wind. 

7. I made a dash to catch the train be- 
fore it left the station. 

8. The fast rushing river overflowed 
the dam. 

9. Would you rather have ham or hash 
for dinner ? 

10. “Blessings on thee, little man, 

Barefoot boy, with cheeks of tan.” 


LESSON SEVEN 
I. STUDY OF SOUNDS 


r (before a vowel) 


1. For r, as in the word rug, the lips 
are drawn together at the corners, the 
tongue curls backward in the mouth, and 
lips and teeth are well parted. 

2. Drill words: root, reed, rout, ride, 
rid, red, rate, rat. 


II. PRACTISE WORDS 


room rout rave 
roof ripe rate 
reap ride rap 
ream write wrap 
reef rip ram 
real rich rash 
reach rid rat 
read red ran 


III. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. “There’s always room at the top.” 

2. The roof was in need of repairs. 

3. When did you reach the end of the 
route? 

4. Have you read the newspaper this 
morning ? 

5. There are some ripe cherries on the 
tree. 

6. How did you rip your sleeve? 

7. We shall ride across the river in a 
motor boat. 

8. At this rate you will never reach 
your goal. 

g. A rat ran across the room. 

10. The red roses are in full bloom. 


LESSON EIGHT 
I, STUDY OF SOUNDS 
6 


1. Diphthong 6, as in the word go. 

The lips are rounded for both the in- 
itial and final position in long 6. The 
rounding, however, becomes more pro- 
nounced for the final position and is eas- 
ily observed. 

2. Drill words: hoe, bow, foe, woe, lo, 
show, no, row; hope, hove, hole, coach, 
own. 

II. PRACTISE WORDS 


pole loaf dome rode 
bone load toll wrote 
boat show tone road 
moan shoal roll hope 
foe shone rope home 
vote toe roam hole 


Ill. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. Use a rope to lift the pole. 
2. We rode down the stream in an 
open boat. 
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3. “Half a loaf is better than no 
bread.” 
4. For whom shall you cast your vote? 
5. The farmer drove a load of hay to 
the town. 
6. We rode home in a cab. 
7. May I have a roll and a bowl of 
milk for breakfast ? 
8. Let us hope for the best. 
9. I shall show you what I wrote to my 
folks at home. 
10. “ ‘Mid pleasures and palaces, 
though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no 
place like home.” 


LESSON NINE 
I. STUDY OF SOUNDS 
$,2 


1. Consonants s and z, as in the words 
seal and zeal. 

For the formation of these sounds the 
lips are slightly parted, the teeth are close 
together, and there is a twitching move- 
ment noticeable at the corners of the 
mouth. Both sounds are the same in ap- 
pearance. 

2. Drill words: sard, soot, seed, sound, 
site, sit, set, sate, sat, zone; mars, ooze, 
ease, house, ice, is, guess, haze, has, hose. 


II. PRACTISE WORDS 


soon sell lease 
seam 1 set tease 
seem said mouse 
sound same rice 
side safe miss 
site sap less 
sign sash maize 
sip choose pass 
sit loose rose 


III. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. How soon will the sun rise? 

2. Please come to see us soon. 

3. There is no sign on this side of the 
street. 

4. We will sell the house for seven 
thousand dollars. 

5. Did you sign the lease for the 
house? 


6. I said the same thing as soon as J 
heard of it. 

7. Please pass me the rice and the 
sugar. 

8. “A miss is as good as a mile.” 

g. Can you smell the scent of the 
roses ? 

10. “That which we call a rose 

By any other name would smell 
as sweet.” 


LESSON TEN 
I, STUDY OF SOUNDS 
aw 


1. Broad a (aw), as in the word awl, 
The lips are somewhat rounded and 
opened wide for this sound, and the jaw 
is moved downward. 
2. Drill words: paw, fawn, war, law, 
short, daw, raw, saw; orb, off, all, porch, 
awed, cause. 


II. PRACTISE WORDS 


ball wall | taught 
pawn wharf awn 
bought law saw 
born lawn sought 
fall shawl sauce 

1 fought short small 
fawn torch awe 

} warp tall | ought 
warm raw aught 


III. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. I was born and brought up in the 
United States. 

2. There is a wall around the lawn. 

3. The weather was very warm last 
fall. 

4. It was so warm that I woke up at 
dawn. 

5. The boy was warned not to break 
the law. 

6. I saw a fawn and an auk in the 
Zoological Gardens. 

7. I bought a pretty shawl for you. 

8. “Sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander.” 

9. I thought I saw you at the wharf. 

10. “He prayeth best who loveth best | 

All things, both great and small. 
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LESSON ELEVEN 
I. STUDY OF SOUNDS 
th 


1. Consonants th, as in the words thin 
(breath sound) and this (voice sound). 

The point of the tongue shows between 
the slightly parted lips as it touches the 
upper front teeth for the sound of th. 

2. Drill words: thee, thou, thy, thick, 
then, they, that, though, thaw; hearth, 
tooth, teeth, myth, hath, both, wroth. 


II. PRACTISE WORDS 


thee then hearth 
theme theft booth 
thief { that teeth 
these than south 
thigh though myth 
thy those breath 
thin thaw bath 
this thought both 


III. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. What is the theme of the lecture? 
2. Put these things where they belong. 
3. The theft was discovered in the 
morning. 
4. “Something is better than nothing.” 
5. I thought of that at once. 
6. We intend to go South at the end of 
the month. 
7. I think this tale is nothing but a 
myth. 
8. She lost her breath walking up those 
three flights of stairs. 
9. Both men were true to their faith. 
10. “To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night 
the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to 
any man.” 


LESSON TWELVE 
I. STUDY OF SOUNDS 


1. Short 7%, as in the word hum. 

The lips are opened fairly wide and 
remain motionless during the formation 
of short ii. The width of lip opening is 
between that of short 7, as in the word 
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him, and that of Italian a (ah), as in the 
word arm. 

2. Contrast words: 

Contrast short ii, short i, and Italian a 
(ah), and notice the difference between 
these three vowels. Italian a (ah) has 
the widest, short % a medium, and short 
t a narrow opening between the lips, 
which remain motionless during the for- 
mation of all three sounds. 


bit fit tin sit 
but fun ton sun 
bard far tart sard 


3. Drill words: bun, fun, won, luck, 
shun, done, run, sun, thug; hub, huff, 
hull, hush, hut, us. 


II. PRACTISE WORDS 


pump | shut rush 
pun shun | run 
bun tub rut 
much | ton { some 
fun done sum 

{ won tough 
one dull — 
ove rub 
lull rough 


III. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. There are some buns on the table. 

2. How much money do we owe you? 

3. Will you run upstairs and shut the 
door ? 

4. The children had much fun playing 
hide and seek. 

5- What have you done with the cups 
and saucers? 

6. The weather has been very rough. 

7. The child sucks its thumb. 

8. “Make hay while the sun shines.” 

9g. What is the sum total of the bill? 

10. “The path of true love never doth 
run smooth.” 


LESSON THIRTEEN 
I. STUDY OF SOUNDS 
k, g (hard), c (hard), nk, ng 


1. Consonant k, as in the word kilt; 
g, as in the word gilt; c, as in the word 
cap. 
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Consonants nk, as in the word brink; 
ng, as in the word bring. 

The back of the tongue touches the 
soft palate during the formation of these 
sounds ; but as this movement is not visi- 
ble in rapid speech, these elements must 
be disclosed by the context. 

2. Drill words: cart, coon, keen, cowed, 
kite, kid, get, cane, cat, cone, cawed, cut ; 
ark, eke, hike, ink, egg, ache, hack, coke, 
auk, hug. 


II. PRACTISE WORDS 


calm give gun 
cart get mark 
cool cat peak 
coon can peek 
keep cash beak 
couch go think 
gown coat check 
{ kin call make 
1 kit cup rang 


III. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. The cart was dragged by a single 
horse. 

2. We have had some very cool days 
this spring. 

3. Can you keep the secret from be- 
coming known ? 

4. The woman’s gown was made of 
gray cloth. 

5. I will give you a check to cover the 
amount. 

6. I think I can cash the check for you. 

7. “Look, what I will not, that I can- 
not do.” 

8. The coat was lined with pink silk. 

9. We will call on you within a week. 

10. “Keep cool, and you command 
everybody.” 


LESSON FOURTEEN 
I. STUDY OF SOUNDS 


1. Diphthong 4, as in the word use. 

Like all diphthongal sounds, long 4@ 
combines two elements in its formation. 
The first element is short 7, as in the word 
him, and the second is long 60, as in the 
word coop. 

2. Drill words: pew, few, lieu, new, 
cue ; fume, mule, huge, cute, use, duke. 
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Il. PRACTISE WORDS 


§ pew use hew 
| mew fuse hue 
§ few mule cue 
| view mute cube 
fume huge cute 


III. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. Could you use a few of these pen- 
cils ? 

2. The view from the mountain top is 
beautiful. 

3. A huge rock obstructed the view. 

4. What is your view of the matter? 

5. Use your own judgment in deciding 
the issue. 

6. The mule balked and refused to go 
on. 
7. The fuse of the electric car blew 
out. 

8. The woman was mute with grief. 

g. The monument and the statue were 
hewn out of marble. 

10. “There’s a divinity that shapes our 

ends, 
Rough-hew them as we will.” 


IV. CONVERSATIONAL SENTENCES 
Identification 


What is your name? 

What is your first name? 

What is your father’s name? 

What is your mother’s name? 

Where were you born? 

How old are you? 

Where do you live? 

What is the number of the house? 

On what floor do you live? 
How long have you lived in this 


WN 


10. 
city? 

Nore.—These sentences are arranged 
for practise between two pupils who are 
facing each other, one of them asking the 
question and the other replying in his 
own words. The sentences may also be 
read by the teacher, the pupil replying to 
show that he has understood correctly, 
and may, besides, be varied in the follow 
ing way: 

1. What is your name? 

(a) What is your Christian name? 
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(b) What is your surname? 
(c) After whom are you named? etc. 


LESSON FIFTEEN 


I. STUDY OF SOUNDS 


Short 6, as in the word odd and off. 

The sounding of this element depends 
on the speaker’s pronunciation—that is, 
it may be like Italian a (ah), as in the 
word arm, or it may be like broad a 
(aw), as in the word awl. 


II. PRACTISE WORDS 


pot shop rob 
fob chop sob 
fop job off 
lot do hot 
lost odd 
long knot God 
shot dog yacht 


III. 


1. The pot calls the kettle black. 

2. I lost my watch-fob the other day. 

3. We bought the house and the lot. 

4. Did you order a lamb chop or a veal 
chop? 

5. The poor man lost his job in the 
workshop. 

6. Do not tie a knot in the string. 

7. The robber shot the dog. 

8. The fops sailed off in a yacht. 

9. The hot sun was burning down upon 
us. 

10. “God’s in his heaven ; 

All’s right with the world!” 


SENTENCE PRACTISE 


IV. VOWEL EXERCISES 


bard bit pawned 
boot bet but 
beet bait pew 
bout bat pot 

bite boat 


_Nore.—Four or more words may be 
given at a time for these vowel exer- 
cises ; the order, however, should be con- 
tinually changed. Other consonants ought 
also be interchanged at the beginning of 
a word for b or p, after the words have 
been practised as above. 


LESSON SIXTEEN 
I. STUDY OF SOUNDS 
r (after short vowels) 


The sound of r after short vowels like 
i, é, i, and 6, as in the words firm, verb, 
fur, and worm, being the stronger, tends 
to weaken the short vowel. Therefore, 
i, @, ui, and 6 frequently lose their original 
position and are absorbed by the r, which 
shows the lips drawn at the corners and 
the tongue curled backward in the mouth 
(see Lesson 7, Exercise I, Section 1). 


II. PRACTISE WORDS 


bird learn surf 
chirp fern serve 
dirt were curve 
sir {urn worm 
third hurt word 
girl burr worse 
earth fur worth 
pearl turn work 


II. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. I heard the birds chirp early in the 
morning. 
2. This is the third time I heard you 
call me. 
3. How much did you earn with the 
work? 
4. If I were you, I would urge the 
matter. 
5. The waves surged up on the surf. 
6. Matters are taking a turn for the 
worse. 
7. “The worm will turn.” 
8. Have you learned to pronounce the 
word? 
9. How much is the urn worth? 
10. “Learn to live, and live to learn, 
Ignorance like a fire doth burn ; 
Little tasks make large returns.” 


IV. CONVERSATIONAL SENTENCES 


Applying for Work 


1. How long have you worked in this 
trade? 

2. Where were you last employed? 

3. How long did you stay in your last 
place? 

4. Have you any references? 
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5. Can you run a machine? 

6. In what branch of the trade do you 
excel ? 

7. What wages do you expect? 

8. Would you be satisfied with smaller 
wages in the beginning? 

9g. How soon could you start to work? 

10. Can you be here at 8 o’clock? 


Nore.—Pupils replying to these ques- 
tions should endeavor to answer them in 
sentences, and not merely by “yes” or 

(To be continued) 


WAR DEAFNESS * 


Deafness ascribed to war causes pre- 
sents varied features and may be due to 
any one of a number of conditions— 
meatal, tympanic, labyrinthine, or cen- 
tral. The most typical condition during 
the war has been due to the explosion of 
shells. During the earlier months of the 
war such cases were much more frequent 
than they have appeared to be during the 
present year. In making the diagnosis a 
careful history should be taken, but the 
conclusions arrived at should not be in- 
fluenced by this in the event of its being 
in discord with the hearing tests. In the 
writer’s experience, nearly everything is 
put down by the patient to explosion, 
often erroneously. It should be remem- 
bered that many deafnesses go undiscov- 
ered until the patient’s attention is di- 
rected to them. 

Meatal obstructions by ceruminous 
plugs are not uncommon. It seems likely 
that some of these are truly “explosion 
deafnesses,” owing to the plug having 
been driven home by the sudden com- 
pression wave. Such plugging of the 
meatus seems to give complete immunity 
from damage to the cochlea and the case 
is cured by the syringe. These cases 
have, however, repeatedly been sent home 
from France for want of a simple diag- 
nosis. The deafness is purely of the ob- 


*From Injuries of the Eyes, Nose, Throat, 
and Ears, being one of the Oxford War Prim- 
ers, Oxford University Press. $1. 


structive type. A few cases have been 
seen in which the swelling due to a meatal 
furuncle has been responsible for deaf- 
ness, again of course of the “obstructive” 
type. 

Tympanic conditions producing an 
“obstructive” deafness are common. In 
truly recent cases they include simple 
Eustachian catarrhs, due to the spread 
of a nasopharyngeal “cold,” and all de- 
grees of tympanic inflammation, from a 
mild catarrh to an acute otitis media, 
The diagnosis between them must be 
made on the otoscopic appearances. In 
addition there will be met numerous 
cases in which there is evidence of a long- 
standing middle-ear suppuration. In 
some of these the deafness has been truly 
discovered; in others it has probably 
been made the excuse for a rest. The 
treatment of all these conditions presents 
nothing beyond the routine of civil prac- 
tise. It is remarkable with what com- 
pleteness the possession of an antecedent 
middle-ear deafness seems to screen the 
labyrinth from damage by explosion. 
While the writer has met numerous cases 
of alleged explosion deafness which have 
proved to have old perforations, he has 
only been able to substantiate the pres- 
ence of a cochlear deafness in one such 
case. The deafness due to rupture of 
the membrane and swelling of the tym- 
panic mucosa is often very great and ac- 
companied by pulsating and_ buzzing 
noises. The prognosis is generally good, 
the deafness being mainly or entirely due 
to the middle-ear condition and improv- 
ing pari passu with this. 

The diagnosis between “obstructive” 
deafnesses and those of labyrinthine type 
is simple. It rests on the presence or 
absence of serious impairment of pet- 
ception of the tuning-fork when firmly 
applied to the mastoid; and though the 
specialist will confirm and ‘amplify this 
observation by a variety of further tests, 
this basis may be accepted as sufficient 
for the general purposes of this book. If 
perception through the bone is intact, the 
deafness is not due to a labyrinthine or 
central cause. On the other hand, the 
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determination between a true labyrin- 
thine deafness and one of central origin 
is extremely difficult. 
syphilitic deafness have been met; the 
possibility of this cause must not be lost 
sight of in considering a case of laby- 
rinthine deafness. 

Explosion deafnesses need no active 
treatment. Compared with the ordinary 
“sunner’s deafness,” their prognosis is 
favorable and the majority of them im- 
prove greatly with time. The worst cases 
remain totally or almost totally deaf ; the 
lightest recover so quickly that no loss of 
hearing is obvious. In many there is un- 
doubtedly a central factor of “nervous 
shock,” and some of these recover com- 
pletely after a few days’ rest and quiet. 
Where tinnitus is troublesome, hydro- 
bromic acid may be freely used for a 
time. The condition is rarely obstinate. 
Where there is a true associated vertigo, 
it is probable that hemorrhage has taken 
place into the labyrinth and the outlook 
is less favorable. Above all things, deaf- 
ness of this class should not be submitted 
to vibratory treatments or the so-called 
oto-massage. 


ADVOCATES LIP-READING 


Editor The Journal: 


In recent issues of your paper I noticed the 
studies of French and English are to be taken 
up at the many encampments. It will be a 
great help to the boys in khaki when they go 
overseas to defend the rights and honor of 
our country. 

I have been wondering why the study of lip- 
reading has not been taken up also. Its ad- 
vantages are numerous, especially at this time. 
Lip-reading will help them to develop the mind 
and to train the eyes for unusual observation, 
now so necessary at this time of war. For 
those who become deaf while in service it will 
prove a blessing. 

A great many of the boys will, no doubt, 
become deaf or hard of hearing (as the med- 
ical records have already shown), though they 
may escape the greater injuries. 

A little serious thought on the lip-reading 
subject will prove the advantage of prepared- 
ness to all deaf and hard-of-hearing persons 
as well as soldiers. 

Some interesting reports of its benefits will 
be found in the July number of THe Voita 
REviEW, among them one taken from the Syra- 
cuse Journal May 15, where a Syracuse teacher 
whose hearing had become impaired has found 
the secrets of self-confidence and ability to be 
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happy again through lip-reading. The same 
opportunity awaits all deaf and hard-of-hear- 
ing persons. 

A Lip-READER STUDENT. 


Syracuse, July 19.—From the Syracuse Jour- 
nal. 


THE N. A. D. 


Commenting on the papers read at the Hart- 
ford meeting of the National Association of 
the Deaf, the editor of The N. A. D., the 
official organ of the Association, writes: 

“The two papers on “The Education of the 
Deaf’—one from the viewpoint of the edu- 
cated deaf, by Dr. Robert Patterson, principal 
of the Ohio school; the other from the view- 
point of the oralist, by Mr. John D. Wright, 
principal of the Wright Oral School, New 
York—taken in conjunction with the address 
by President Howard, seem to mark a turning 
point in the war of methods, and may have 
established firm ground upon which a settle- 
ment of differences in deaf-mute education 
may be made. 

“Following the paper on ‘The Intermarriage 
of the Deaf,’ by Prof. C. L. McLaughlin, of 
Rochester, it was decided to appoint a com- 
mittee to gather statistics and to go thoroughly 
into the subject, in order to intelligently meet 
the statements so frequently advanced of late 
by the eugenists and others.” 


MRS. ANDERSON’S SCHOOL. 


We are sorry to learn that Mrs. J. Scott 
Anderson has decided not to reopen her school 
for deaf children in Torresdale. She has been 
so successful with her pupils and with her nor- 
mal training classes that it is a decided loss to 
the profession not to have her teaching. But 
with a husband whose growing business com- 
pelled him to live nearer the factory, a “boy” 
who won honors at college and is now assistant 
manager of a corporation, and a daughter 
nearly ready to enter college, Mrs. Anderson 
feels that she has her hands too full to prop- 
erly manage two schools. Nevertheless we feel 
confident that Mrs. Anderson will constantly 
keep in touch with all that is latest and best in 
educational matters, and later may conclude to 
oven a new school that will prove exception- 
ally desirable. 


The Bureau of Educational Experiments, 70 
Fifth Ave., New York City, is issuing a series 
of bulletins, listed at 10 cents each, that should 
prove helpful to parents desiring to serviceably 
aid the ardent desire for knowledge that chil- 
dren experience, as well as to teachers who de- 
sire to learn of the latest approved plans in 
child teaching. Some of the titles of these 
bulletins are: 1. Playthings. 2. Study of Ani- 
mal Families in School. 3. The Play School. 
4. The Children’s School. ; 
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THE RATIO OF THE DEAF TO POPULATION * 


HE mechanism of hearing depends 

upon simple principles of physics for 
its solution. The apparatus of the ear is 
a medium that conducts vibrations of air 
to the internal ear, from which it is trans- 
mitted to the brain and recorded as hear- 
ing. The external ear and meatus collect 
the vibrations, the ear drum transmits 
them over the chain of bones to the in- 
ternal ear. The stapedius muscle holds 
the drum taut and regulates it, which is 
in reality the sounding board of the ear. 
The Eustachian tubes allow pure air to 
pass in and out of the middle ear. Any- 
thing that interferes with this mechan- 
ical arrangement causes an interference 
with normal hearing. 

Statistics give from 40 to 50 per cent 
of all deafness as due to prenatal causes. 
Most acquired deafness is due to middle- 
ear trouble, which is an infection coming 
from the tubes and pharynx. With a 
clean upper and lower pharynx, with no 
mouth breathing, with both nares free 
and open, and with proper blowing of 
the nose, there can be no infection of the 
tubes and middle ears. If generalists 
and nurses would teach their patients and 
health propagandists would teach the 
public how noses should be blown, ear- 
ache, pain in and around the ear, ear ab- 
scess, mastoid troubles, and all its com- 
plications would disappear. 

If pathologic conditions are corrected 
in their incipiency, the general system 
will generally regain itself or establish a 
normal status. To avoid middle - ear 
troubles or deafness, physical defects 
should be corrected in childhood. The 
child is born a nose breather and should 
be forced to continue the habit. Any 
deviations from the normal should be 
corrected. Any interference with the 
physiologic functions of the nose and 


*From “A Working Knowledge of Ophthal- 
. mology and Oto-Laryngology for the General 
Physician,” George W. Spohn, M. D., Elkhart, 
Ind., being a paper read before the Indiana 
State Medical Association at Fort Wayne, Sep- 
tember, 1916, and published in The Journal of 
the Association for July 15, 1917. 


throat will later in life cause partial or 
total deafness. 

It has been said that all blindness and 
deafness might have been avoided. Toa 
person who has looked over the Federal 
Census reports and our State reports, the 
assertion does not seem true. To greatly 
reduce the blindness and deafness in the 
future, the childbirth rate must be regu- 
lated by eugenics, euthenics, pathology, 
sterilization, selection, mating, and pure 
breeding. The generalist should know 
and teach purity of childbirth. 

All hereditary deafness and blindness 
are congenital; but all congenital deaf- 
ness and blindness are not hereditary. 
Consanguineous marriages are often the 
cause of blindness and deafness. Con- 
genital deafness usually affects the inter- 
nal ear. Any disease that affects the in- 
ternal ear, as scarlet fever, cerebrospinal 
meningitis, ends in partial or total deaf- 
ness. 

Partial or total deafness of the middle 
ear is an acquired condition which gen- 
erally comes on later in life. In the re- 
port of the Indiana State School for the 
Deaf, Superintendent Richard O. John- 
son gives statistics to show that Indiana 
has a decrease of acquired or adventi- 
tious deafness. This speaks well for the 
otologists of the State, because this form 
of deafness is amenable to treatment. 
Superintendent Johnson also gives data 
to show that inherited or any form of 
deafness of the internal ear shows an in- 
crease in the State of Indiana. The ratio 
of the deaf. to the population is greater 
in Indiana than any State in the Union 
except Maine. The high rate of deaf- 
ness in Maine is due to congenital condi- 
tions causing deafness. The high rate 
in Indiana is due to spinal meningitis. 
The epidemic of spinal meningitis im 
1870 spread from Kentucky to Indiana. 
This is a field for the generalist, not only 
the prophylactic treatment of all diseases 
that attack the internal ears, but also the 
education of the general public, so that 
the marriage laws will be enforced. 
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RECONSTRUCTION SERVICE FOR THE DEAF 


EALIZING that the soldier, sailor, 

or marine whose hearing is impaired 
or destroyed in active service faces a seri- 
ous problem of readjustment on his re- 
turn to the civil community ; that his im- 
paired or destroyed hearing must lead 
eventually, if neglected, to loss of speech ; 
that his former employers may not now 
consider him a valuable employee, and 
that it may even be advisable for him to 
become proficient in some new field of 
work, the Industrial Union for the Deaf, 
687 Boylston street, Boston, has organ- 
ized a Reconstruction Service with five 
definite objects in view: 

1. To aid all to preserve their normal 
speech. 

2. To teach lip-reading as rapidly as 
possible in order that self-reliance may 
not be lost. 

3. To educate employers to perceive 
how serviceable lip-reading may prove, 
and thus pave the way for the employ- 
ment of the deaf at fair wages. 

4. Where some hearing is retained, to 
endeavor to develop and reéducate that 
hearing in the hope of possible recovery. 

5. To give vocational guidance to such 
men as circumstances show may work 
more efficiently in other lines of human 
endeavor than were followed prior to 
their entering military service. 

Branches have been or are in process 
of organization in the larger cities, and 
all branches are prepared to give courses 
in speech-reading by trained volunteer 
instructors without charge, vocational 
guidance when desired, and opportuniti¢s 
for recreative and social meetings. Each 
service has its own local directorate and 
consulting otologist, but as conditions dif- 
fer in the different cities, some services 
will work in conjunction with the recon- 
struction and other hospitals, others 
through the schools for the deaf, and 
still others in private extra-mural classes 
for discharged patients. 

Definite and reliable information in 
regard to the percentage of hard-of-hear- 
ing or partially deafened soldiers in the 


hospitals of our allies is extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain, as they are not retained in 
the wards for that cause alone, but dis- 
charged and returned to their homes. In 
an attempt to discover to what extent 
these cases are overlooked in the hospitals 
because they are registered for a larger 
and major casualty, Miss Louise Winsor 
Brooks and Miss Elizabeth M. Walker 
have gone to Canada to study conditions 
in the military hospitals at Toronto, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, and Halifax. Any infor- 
mation obtained in Canada in regard to 
the number of men there who would be 
benefited by educational courses in speech- 
reading, or who would be glad to take 
advantage of such an opportunity, will 
prove of value in anticipating and pre- 
paring for the amount of service to be 
rendered in the United States. 


COLONEL CURRIER HAS PASSED 
AWAY 


On Monday morning the personnel re- 
maining at the New York Institution were 
grieved beyond expression when the sad 
announcement was made that Principal 
Enoch Henry Currier had died suddenly, 
at his summer home in Essex, N. Y., on 
Sunday, August 19, in the afternoon. 
The immediate cause of death was cere- 
bral hemorrhage. There were tears in 
the eyes of many, for Principal Currier 
was beloved of all. 

Mr. Currier had served the educational 
interests of the deaf for over 45 years— 
21 years as a Professor in the Academic 
Department and 24 years as Principal of 
the Institution. He succeeded the late 
Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet as principal on the 
4th day of March, 1893. 

His work as an educator of the deaf 
was begun under most favoring circum- 
stances, among past masters of the art of 
instruction, with such colleagues as Van ~ 
Nostrand, Pettingell, Cook, Jenkins, Bar- 
nard, and Clarke; and, above all, the 
wonderful Isaac Lewis Peet, who was his 
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principal, and is acknowledged to have 
been the greatest teacher of the deaf of 
his day and generation. 

Enoch Henry Currier was born in 
Newburyport, Mass., on August 22, 1849, 
and on the anniversary of his birthday 
his remains were returned to that good 
soil from which he sprang. 

The profession of educating the deaf 
is deprived of one of its most distin- 
guished and progressive members; the 
deaf have lost a faithful advocate, who 
battled in behalf of their welfare through 
all his life. He was a fine gentleman, a 
great educator, a cheerful and generous 
friend.—From an editorial in the Deaf- 
Mutes Journal, August 23, 1917. 


FOREIGN SCHOOL BOOKS 


If you desire books published abroad for use 
in school work, send in the order as quickly as 
possible; for much delay may thus be avoided. 


The Los Angeles League for the Hard of 
Hearing maintains a free class in lip-reading 
among the pupils every Saturday afternoon, 
which is proving popular and satisfactory. A 
hostess is chosen at the league’s monthly meet- 
ing for the ensuing Saturdays of the: month. 
She welcomes visitors and has a prepared pro- 
gram for lip-reading for an hour. The league 
plans also to give a Red Cross benefit by hold- 
ing a loan exhibit. 


Miss Marian J. Anderson, a normal pupil of 
Mr. E. B. Nitchie’s special normal course given 
in Chicago last May, has moved to Los Angeles 
and is already proving herself an efficient 
teacher of lip-reading and a valuable assistant 
to Miss Case, the principal of the Los Angeles 
School. This school has “summer rates” dur- 
ing July and August. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


Miss Alice C. Hinckley has moved herschool 
for physically or mentally backward children 
from Richmond, Va., to Bryn Mawr, Pa. and 
the school will hereafter be-known as the 
“Bryn Mawr School for Individual Develop: 
ment.” The medical profession indorses Miss 
Hinckley’s methods as efficient and permas 
nently helpful. 


Tue LAms ScHoor FOR STAMMERERS, 
1252 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PirrspurcH, Pa., August 9, 1917. 
Dear Mr, De LAND: 


I have just read, with a deal of pleasure and 
profit, the splendid tribute of Mary Summers 
Steel, concerning our late friend, Dr. Makuen, 

The qualities of Dr. Makuen were unique 
and individual. By his passing the nations 
have lost a splendid citizen; those in distress 
a warm friend. The Doctor was a citizen of 
the world. 

That I was not of positive service to him is 
my sore regret; and yet, What could I have 
done for him? He was so gently self-suffi- 
cient; he asked for nothing; he gave every- 
thing. 

Mother earth has claimed his body, yet his 
spirit still abides. His life was a blessing and 
a benefit, and his memory shall ever remain a 
sweet benediction. 

We are all the better in that the Doctor had 
ived. 

Let us endeavor to follow in his footsteps, 
that we may continue to grow, evolve, become. 


Sincerely, JosepH J. LAMB. 


While this form was on the press came the 
news that Dr. A. L. E. Crouter was seriously 
ill in a hospital in Philadelphia. In all lands 
prayers will ascend for the speedy recovery to 
health of this best friend of deaf children and 
most eminent teacher of the deaf. As super- 
intendent of the Pennsylvania Institute for the 
Deaf at Mt. Airy, he has made an enviable 
record that is known the world over, while his 
earnest efforts to promote the good work of 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, of which he 
was president during many years, gave it am 
impetus that will continue during years to come 


THE OCTOBER VOLTA REVIEW 


In addition to the Lip-Reading Manuals by Miss Martha E. Bruhn and Miss 
Louise I. Morgenstern, the October number will contain many helpful articles on 
the value of lip-reading for the adult hard of hearing, and thus will be essentially 


a lip-reading number. 


We are glad to announce that Miss Pattie Thomason will contribute to THE 
Voira Review a series of articles on Voice Training for Deaf Children. 
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